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PREFACE. 


Trovex this text-book is small, it comprises, I believe, 
everything necessary—so far as grammar is concerned— 
for a student of modern Irish. I have not treated at all 
of the ancient forms of the language ; and Ihave excluded 
everything in the shape of dissertation: the grammar of 
the modern Irish language, and no more, is here set forth 
in words as few and simple as possible. 

I haye not suggested any changes either in spelling or 
in grammatical forms, or attempted innovation of any 
kind: this isa grammar of the language as it actually 
exists in the works of our best writers. 

All the illustrative examples are quotations from 
standard Irish writings; but though I retain the refer- 
ences, I have not given them in the grammar, as they 
would encumber the book, and impede, rather than facili- 
tate the learner. I may mention here, however, that the 
works from which the examples are chiefly taken, are, 
those of Keating, the publications of the Ossianic Society, 
“The Three Sorrowful Stories of Erin” (viz., “The Fate 
of the Children of Usna,” “The Fate of the Children of 
Lir,” and “The Fate of the Children of Turenn”), and 
oceasionally the “ Annals of the Four Masters.” The 
language of the various works published by the Archso- 
logical and Celtic Societies is generally too antiquated 
to be quoted in a grammar of modern Irish, 

Lhave all through given word-for-word translations 
of the examples; free translations would hare been more 
pleasant to read, but would have added considerably to 
the learner’s difficulty. 

Jn the last Part— Idioms”—I haye given a popular 
rather than a scientific explanation of the principal idioms 
of the language. Nothing like this is to be found in any 
other Irish Grammar ; and I believe that the learner who 
masters it will be saved much labour and perplexity. 
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lv PREFACE. 


There are several other lrish Grammars, but none low 
enough in price to be within reach of the many. Who- 
ever wishes to study the Irish language in its ancient as 
wellas in its modern forms, must procure O’Donovan’s 
Grammar; without this great work no one can attain a 
thorough knowledge of the language. I may also men- 
tion “ The College Irish Grammar,” by the Rev. Ulick J. 
Canon Bourke, in which there is a great amount of mis- 
cellaneous information on the language, proverbs, and 
popular literature of Ireland. 

The labours of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Trish Language have lately given a great impetus to 
Celtic studies. The Society has produced two admirable 
little elementary books (the First and Second Irish Books) 
and are about to bring outa third .alldrawn up by the 
members themselves on the plan of the elementary works 
of Smith, Arnold, Ahn, &c. But the want of a very 
cheap and simple text-book on Irish Grammar has been 
much felt; and this Grammar has been written tosupply 
the want. Ihave written it with the cognisance of the 
Council of the Society, of which I am myself a member. 
It was at first intended that the name of the Society 
should appear on the title-page along with my own name, 
and a resolution to that effect was passed by the 
Council. But I found some difficulty as to the exact 
words, and I have accordingly contented myself with 
mentioning the matter here. 

I acknowledge with thanks that I have received valu- 
able assistance from several gentlemen of the Society, 
who read every word of my proofs, suggesting various 
corrections, alterations, and improvements. One member 
in particular, Mr. John Fleming of Rathgormuck, in the 
county Waterford, read all my manuscript in the first 
instance, and all the proof-sheets afterwards. Mr. 
Fleming’s assistance was invaluable to me, for he pos- 
Resses an intimate knowledge of modern Irish Grammar, 
language, and literature, and what is still better, much 
sound sense and clear critical judgment. 


Dublin, November, 1878. 
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PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SOUNDS. 
I. LETTERS. 


1. The Irish alphabet consists of eighteen 
letters, of which thirteen are consonants and five 
are yowels. 

2. The five vowels are a, @, 1, 0, u; of 
which a, 0, u are broad, and e, 1 are slender. 

g. Each consonant (with the exceptions men- 
tioned below) has a broad and a slender sound. 
When a consonant comes immediately after or 
before a broad vowel, it has its broad sound: 
when it comes after or before a slender vowel, it 
has its slender sound. But this does not apply to 
b, pf, h, m, p, each of which has one sound only, 
whether joined with a broad vowel or a slender 
vowel. 

4. Vowels are either long or short. A long 
vowel is usually marked by an accent; as bdn, 
white: ashort vowel has no mark; asmac, a son. 
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5. The Irish vowels, like the English, have an 
obscure sound in unaeeented syllables, of which 
it is not necessary to take further notico here. 

. 6. Tho followig are the usual sounds of the 
Trish letters, so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 


7. Those marked with asterisks are only imperfectly re- 
presented in sound by the corresponding English letters: 
thosenotso marked are represented perfectly or very nearly so. 

8. The sounds of the marked letters must be learned by 
ear: itis hardly possible to give in writing such a descrip- 
tion of them as would enable a learner to utter them, 

9. C is equal to #, yet when it comes before the diph- 
thong ao or the triphthong ao1, beginners find it very hee to 
sound it: caol (narrow) is neither /ail or guail, but some- 
thing between: caoimn (gentle) is neither keen or guecn, 
but something between, 

10. So also with §, which (broad and slender) is equal to 
g in got and geé: yet gaolis hard for a beginner to utter, 
being neither gatl nor gwail, but something between. 

11. The Irish broad 0 and & bear the same relation to each 
other as the English d and ¢; that is, the first in each case 
is flat or soft, and the second sharp or hard. Jnglish d and 
tare sounded by placing the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth: Irish d and & by placing the top of the 
tongue against the upper front teeth. Irish 0 and t may be 
described in another way: the two sounds of ¢/ in those and 
thumb are both continuous, the first flat, the second sharp, 
Now the two explosive sounds corresponding to these two con- 
tinuous sounds (i.e., with the tongue in the same position), are 
exaetly the Irish D and c. 

12, Broad Land n are sounded by placing the top of the 
tongue (not against the roof of the mouth as in ease of 
English ¢ and 2 but) against the upper front teeth. Irish 
band c are to English d and ¢ as Irish L or n to English Zor 2. 

13, Slender p is tho most diflicult of all the Trish eonso- 
nantal sounds: and learners, unless wey have acquired it in 
youth, often “x1 to articulate it correctly, thongh the teacher 
may sovnd i% rer and over again for their imitation. 

1. Ash represents a mero breathing or aspiration and 
not an articulate sound, and as it never begins a word, some 
writers exclude it from tho letters, thus making seventeen 
instead of eighteen, as given here. 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS. 


Letters. Vowel { Consonant 
long or| broad or Irish | Corresponding 
ikea, | Eng. short. | slender, sounds. ; English sounds. 
t 
a a |long re lan ; lawn, bell 
: es: short ae mac bat or what 
b bi b i 0 ball oan 
| (Ceca ic oe broad cab cob 
Fee?) A slender emn king 
it odo] d .. | broad all those 
ie lo OD -. | slender oran cordial | 
G e}| e | long ok oH TRE date H 
eats short Ps | met | 
iP jel) 3 one ae rinn fin | 
6 6) g -. | broad Hos got 
Di 06 .. {slender ser get, gimlet ! 
yee |) a Ao WP sic a h-anam Rammer | 
aA eee lone ae min seen | 
woo» short ii min pn f 
x/G oV ] .. |broad l6n fone | 
* |e she +» slender file i vermilion | 
mM mj m Ad ie mil ; mill i 
«IN nln ++ | broad nop none | 
a oS «. slender neaod new 
O o| o |tlong a0 ménp more 
| 0. 0 shonti||. <. oop love, run 
Deepal py 56 poc pore 
iks ye || ‘. | broad noo voad 
Slop 39 -. | slender cuin | elavion 
S pls «+ | broad pona ss son ! 
esses .. | slender rin sheen 
«1G oc t ao || Wxtoricl Tom thumb 
las -. | slender seme courdeons 
Uou;y u | iong bee mip | moor, rade | 
5 lee short sats muc eo Cae ae put, bell; 


15. The following are the native names of the Irisa ietters, but 
they need not be used by the learner, All or most of them are 
the names of trees. Culm, a; bed, bs coll, ¢; cain, d; eada, 
e; peapn, f; sons, 9; uae, h; 10sa, ¢; lary, 7; muin, 225; 
nuin, 2; oip or onn, 0; peid-bog, p; pulp, *; pull, s; ceme, 
(78 Whiky ao 
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Il. DIPHTHONGS. 


1. There are thirteen diphthongs in the Irish 
language—viz., Ge, GO, eu, 1G, Ua, Gl, ea, e1, eo, 
10, 1U, 1, ul; of which the first five are always 
long, and the remaining eight are sometimes long 
and sometimes short. 

2. The following are the sounds of the five 
long diphthongs :— 

8. ae sounds liko ay in slay; as pae, the moon, 
pronounced ray. 

4. ao, in the southern half of Ireland, sounds 
nearly like way, and in the west and north-west 
somewhat like we. Thus maop, a steward, is 
pronounced like mzeair in the south, and like 
miceer in the west and north-west. 

5. cu liko a? in dar; as in peup, grass, 
pronounced fai. 

6. 1a like ce in deer; as in eran, dark-coloured, 
pronounced ‘eer. 

7. ua nearly like oe in doer ; as in luan, Monday, 
pronounced /oo-an. 

8. The following are the sounds of tho eight 
diphthongs that are somotimes long and 
sometimes short. When these diphthongs aro 
long there is an accent over one of the vowels: 
when short there is no accent. 

9. di long has an accent over the a, and sounds 
something like the aw? in drawing; asin edin, 
tribute, pronounced caw-2. 

ai short is sounded something like the a@ in 
valiant or the o in eollter ; as in matt, good, whose 
sound is very nearly represented by moh. 

In Ulster, ai short is pronounced like short ¢ in 
bell ; as in aipioe, restitution, which is pronounced 
sshoe in the north, and ashoe in the south and west. 

10. 6a long has an accent over the e, and sounds 
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like ea in bear; thus méap, a finger, is pro- 
nounced 2are. 

ea short sounds like ea in heart (but shorter) ; 
as in peap, knowledge, pronounced fass. 

11. 61 long has an accent over the o, and sounds 
like e? in vein; as péim, a course, pronounced raz. 

e1 short, like ¢ in sell; as in ceip, a basket, 
sounded like kesh. 

12. e6 long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded nearly like long English o with a slight 
sound of y before it; as in cedl, music, which will 
be correctly pronounced if a & sound is put before 
the word yole. 

eo short, nearly like w in shut, with y before it; 
as in veoé, drink. 

Note.—This diphthong is short in only a very 
few words. 

13. fo long has an accent over the 1, and sounds 
very like ea in hear; as in pion, wine, pronounced 
feen or fee-on. 

10 short, nearly like short 7; as in miopp, myrrh, 
which has nearly the same sound as the first syl- 
lable of mzrror. 

14, 14 long has an accent over the u, and has 
the same sound as the diphthongal English » in 
tune; asin pid, worthy, which is sounded exactly 
like few. 

iu short is sounded like the w in put, witha y 
before it; asin pliué, wet. 

15. 61 long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded like the ow? in owing ; as in poll, a while, 
pronounced /d-17. 

o1 short like the o in Jove, with a very short + at 
the end; as in coll, the will. 

16. ti long, with an accent over the u, is 
sounded like oo? in cooing; as pirl, the eye, pros 
nounced sao-zl. 
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uf long, with an accent over the 1, has nearly the 
same sound as we; as in bufde, ycllow, which is 
pronounced bee. 

ui short is like the w/in gu; asin puIpeds, a 
lark, pronounced fivishoge. 


III. TRIPHTIHONGS. 


1, Therearecommonly reckoned five triphthongs, 
which are always long :—aol, col, 1a), 101, ual. 

2. Clo is sounded very like we, as in mao, 
wealth, pronounced meee. 

3. Goi is sounded like the yo? in the combination 
yo-ing ; as in peoil, flesh, which will be correctly 
pronounced if the sound of f is put before the 
eombination yd-il. 

4. lai is sounded like ¢ez in seeing; as liars, a 
physician. 

5. lu like the ew? in mewing ; as cruin, gentle. 

6. Ua like 007 in cooing; as buatl, strike, which 
is sounded boo-2?. 


7. The preceding attempts to represent the sounds of the 
diphthongs and triphthongs are inmany cases mere approxima- 
tions. The student must hear them pronounced, and in no 
other way is it possible to learn to sound them correctly. 


Iv. VARIOUS SOUNDS. 


1. Gand o before m, nn, WU, or ng, in mono- 
syllables, and often before nc and ne, are sounded 
in Munster like the ow in foul; as cam, crooked, 
and coll, hazel, pronounced cowm and cowl; and 
sleanncdn, a small glen, pronounced glounthaun : 
and o before 6 and § has often the samo sound; 
as poglain, learning, pronounced forwlim. 

2. Ud and ag aro often sounded liko long 
English 7 in fine ; as padape, sight, pronounced 
by Microsoft ® 
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ry-ark; ladap, a fork, pronounced lyre; madm, a 
breach, pronounced mime. 

3. Tho termination ad is pronounced in Con- 
naught nearly the same as 00: thus bualad, strik- 
ing, is pronounced oo/00 in Connaught, but boo/a 
in Munster. 

4. In the combination ol, the dis silent, and 
the whole is sounded like t or lb; as covlad, sleep, 
pronounced ewdla. 

5. In the combination In, the 2 is silent, and the 
whole is sounded like | or WL; as colna, of a body, 
pronounced evila. 

6. In the combination on, the 0 is silent, and 
the whole is sounded the same as n or nn; as 
céaona, the same, pronounced faina. 

7. Final e is never entirely silent in Irish as it 
is in English; thus mine, smoothness, is pro- 
nounced meent. In somo situations it is very 
nearly silent in the modern language; as in 
cpoide, a heart, pronounced eree. 

gs. here are some Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in a word, do not coalesce in 
sound, so that when they are uttered, a very short 
obscure vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids, 
or a liquid and a mute. Thus lops, a track, is 
pronounced so as to seem, to an car accustomed to 
English, a word of two syllables; not Jurg but 
lurrug. Ocalb, a shape, is sounded, not daly, but 
dallay ; peapb, bitter, is sounded sharrav ; bopb, 
proud, is pronounced burrub; cols, a sword, 
cullug, and so on. In Irish prosody, however, 
such words as these count as only one syllable. 

In the English language no such difficulty exists 
in regard to most of these letters; they coalesce 
perfectly in sound, so that each of the above 
words would be a pure monosylable. 
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COREIPACE lpi melales 
LETTER CHANGES. 


I. ASPIRATION. 


1, The term ‘‘aspiration” is used to express a 
certain change of sound suffered by some of the 
Ivish consonants under certain grammatical con- 
ditions. 

2, It is impossible to give a definition of aspiration that 
will correctly describe all the cases, inasmuch as the changes 
of sound vary in kind with the several consonants. In most 
cases the change caused by aspiration is one from an explosive 
to a continuous sound. 

3. There are nine consonants which can be 
aspirated, namely, b, c, 0, F, 5, ™, Pp, T, ©; these 
are called mutable or aspirable consonants ; the 
others are called immutable. The aspiration is 
denoted either by placing a point over the con- 
sonant, as &; or by placing h after it, as th. 

4, The following are the sounds of the aspirated 
consonants so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 

5. bh or b is sounded sometimes like » and some- 
times like w, and it often has a sound something 
between both; as a bean, his wife, pronounced 
avan; sabal, a fork, pronounced gowal. 

6. Ch broad has a guttural sound which is not 
represented in English; but it is heard in the pro- 
nunciation of the word /ough, Irish loé, a lake. 

Ch slender (i.e. joined with a slender vowel) has 
aless guttural sound than ¢ broad; as miéiall, 
folly, in which the ¢ sound is only a little more 
guttural than h in mee-heel. 

7. Ohand¢ have the same sound. When slender, 
they are sounded like initial y in English; as 
a §ean, his love, pronounced @ yan. Ol and § 
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broad have a guttural sound which cannot be re- 
presented by English letters, though it is some- 
thing like initial y or initial 2; it stands to the 
guttural sound of broad ¢ in the relation of flat to 
hard. Both these aspirated letters are silent at 
the end of a word; as p00, a deer, pronounced fee-a. 

But in south Munster the final § is fully sounded, like g 
in fig: as Concaig (dative of Concaé, Cork), pronounced 
curkig in Munster, but curkce elsewhere. 


8. Ph is always silent; thus a prop, his know- 
ledge, is pronounced aiss ; an peadds, the plover, 
pronounced az addoge. 

9. Mh is very nearly the samo as b, viz., like » 
or 2; asa thiap, his dish, pronounced a vee-as. 

10. Ph has the sound of f, as a pian, his pain, 
pronounced a fee-an. 

11. Sh and @ are the samo asf; asa pal, his 
heel, pronounced @ haul; a tobap, his well, pro- 
nounced @ hubber. 


II. RULES FOR ASPIRATION.* 


1. The possessive pronouns mo, my; 00, thy; 
and @, his, aspirate the first consonant of the next 
word : as mo 66, my cow; vo ¢eann, thy head; 
G gop, his garden. 

2. The article aspirates in the singular feminine 
nominative and accusative;} as an bean, the 
woman. (See also p. 18, Par. 6, and p. 31.) 

3. The article aspirates in the genitive singular 
masculine; as an Supe, of the garden. 


* These rules cannot be fully understood without a know- 
ledge of Etymology. It must be borne in mind that they 
apply only to the aspirable or mutable consonants. 

t lrish nouns have no inflection for the accusative (or ob- 
jective) case; but it is often convenient to speak of nouus 
ht the accusative, by which is meant the caso where the noun 
is the object of a transitive verb, or sometimes of a preposi- 
lion, 
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Nore.—This rule and the preceding do not apply to the 
letter p. (Sco also p. 18, Par. 6, and p. 31.) 

4. In compound words, the initial consonant of 
the second word of tho compound is aspirated 
(with a few exceptions): thus from ceann, a 
head, and bpaz, a garment, is formed ceannbnas, 
liead-garmeut or canopy. (See also p. 54, Par. 2.) 

5. ho interjections a and O, as signs of tho 
vocative ease, aspirate; as a pip, O man. 

6, An adjective agrecing with a noun has its 
initial consonant aspirated when the noun is 
nominative singular feminine, or genitive singular 
masculine, or vocative singular of both genders; 
and, according to O’Donovan, in the nominative 
plural masculine, when the noun ends in a conso- 
nant; as b6 ban, a white cow; caiz bain, of a 
white cat; a pip Wéip, O great man; a bean 
fenh, O mild woman; capasll bana, white horses. 
(o and & are sometimes excepted: see p. 34.) 

7. ‘The initial consonant of a verb is aspirated 
(1) in the infinitive mood by the particles vo and 
a; as 00 déanad or a déanad, to do: (2), in the 
simple past tense, active voice; as vo peap pé, ho 
stood: (3) by the particles ni, not, and m4, 
if: as ni bed pf, she will not be; ma pPeapann 
ré, if ho stands; (4), by the relative a, who, 
(expressed or understood); as an cé a bualcap 
the person who strikes. (See also pp. 58 and 60.) 

8. The simplo prepositions, with some excep- 
tious, aspirate the initial consonants of nouns: as 
cap bdépp, on top; vo thuliaé, to a summit; Pao) 
Scan, under affection. 


III. ECLIPSIS. 


1. A consonant is said to bo eclipsed, or to suffer 
eclipsis, when its sound is suppressed, and the 
sound of another consonant which is prefixed to 
2 substituted: thus in n-odn, 0 is eclipsed by n, 
UNIV ( ) f It @ 
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and the whole word is pronounced xawn, whereas 
odn is pronounced dawn. It is only at the be- 
ginning of words thet consonants are eclipsed. 

2. The following eight consonants can be 
echipsed:—b, c, dv, P, 5, p; 2, &; the others cannot. 
Between the eclipsing and the eclipsed letter there 
is usually placed a hyphen, as m-bdpo; but often 
they are put together without any separating 
mark, as bpops. Sometimes eclipsis is denoted 
by the doubling of the eclipsed letter; thus 
a ccanb is the same as a 0-capb, their bull. 

3. Each consonant has an eclipsing letter of 
its own. 

4. 0 is eclipsed by m; as a m-bdpo, their bard, 
pronounced « mawrd. 

5. Cis eclipsed by 5: asa 5-coll, their hazel, 
pronounced @ gowl or a gull. 

6. O by n; asa n-vop, their bush, pronounced 
@ nuss. 

7. P by & (which itself sounds like » or w); as 
a b-peapann, their land, pronounced a vrarran. 

8. 6 is eclipsed by n. But this is not a true 
eclipsis, for the resulting sound is not that of n, 
but the sound of English 2g: thus a ngrolla, 
their servant, is pronounced ang-zlla. 

9. |) is eclipsed by b; as a b-pian, their pain, 
pronounced @ dee-an. 

10. S is eclipsed by c, as in an c-puil, the eye, 
pronounced an too-il. 

11. Cis eclipsed by 0; as a v-cdl, their adze, 
pronounced a daw. 


IV. RULES FOR ECLIPSIS.* 
1, The possessive pronouns plural—Gp, our. 
* These rules apply of course only to those consonants 
that can be eclipsed. ‘Tho rules for eclipsis, like those for 
aspiration, suppose a knowledge of Etymology. ; 
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bup, your; a, their; eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word; as dp o-cigeapna, our Lord; 
bup g-cpann, your tree; a b-pdipe, their field.* 

2. The article eclipses the initial consonant of 
nouns in the genitive plural; as ceaé na m-bdpo, 
the house of the bards; g0p% na g-capall, tho 
field of the horses. 

3. When a simple preposition is followed by 
the article and a noun in the singular number, the 
initial consonant of the noun is generally eclipsed ; 
as aip an m-b6épod, on the table; 6’n b-paipse, from 
the sea. (See p. 31; see also Syntax.) 

4. Tho initial consonant of a verb is celipsed 
after the interrogative particles a, an, ed, naé; aleo 
after 50, that; muna, unless; 1ap, after; od, if; 
and after the relative a preceded by a preposition ; 
as am-beipeann pe? Does he bear? an m-buail- 
eann ci? Dost thou strike? cd b-pul pi? 
Where is she? naéo-cuigeann cu? Dost thou not 
understand? so m-beannaige Oia duis, may 
God bless thee; muna v-cuizpip, unless thou shalt 
fell; od n-oeappamn, if I would say; an cip ann 
a o-taime piao, the country into which they 
came. 

5. When a noun beginning with p is preceded 
by the article, the p is eclipsed when the noun is 
nominative feminine, or genitive masculine, and 
generally in the dative of both genders, as an 
c-paoipre (fem.), the freedom ; Zept an c-pagaipa, 
the field of the priest; aip an c-paogal, or ap an 
paogal, in the world. But if the p is followed by 
b, ¢, 0, 5. mM, p, or c, it is not eclipsed ; as sleann 
an pmdoil, the valley of the thrush; loé an pedit, 
the lake of the champion. (See pp. 30 and 31.) 


*Rules 1, 2, 3, 4, do not apply top. See for this letter 
Ruie 5. 
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6. The following rule is usually given with the 
rules for eclipsis :— 

When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
n is génerally prefixed in all cases where au 
initial consonant (except p) would be eclipsed ; as 
a n-apdn, their bread; loé na n-éan, the lake of 
the birds.* 


y. Caol le caol agup leazan le leatan, on sLEN- 
DER WITH SLENDER AND BROAD WITH BROAD.{ 


1. Jf a consonant or any combination of conso- 
nants comes between two vowels, they must be 
either both slender or both broad; thus in polap, 
light, the o and the a are both broad vowels; andin 
tinneap, sickness, the 1 and the e are both slender 
vowels. But such combinations as polyp and 
tinnap are not allowable, because the o and,the 1 
in the first case, and the 1 and the a in the second 
case, are one of them broad and the other slender. 

2. In compliance with this rule, when two wards, or a 
word and a syllable, are jomed together, so that in the result- 
ing word a consonant or consonantal combination would fall 
between two vowels, one of them broad and the other slender, 
then either the broad yowel must be made slender or the 
slender one broad, to bring them to an agreement. 

3, Sometimes the broad vowel is changed to make it agree 
with the slender vowel ; sometimes the slender vowel is made 
broad to agree with the broad vowel; sometimes it is the 
vowel before the consonant that is changed; sometimes the 
change is made in the vowel after the consonant. A prefix 
is generally changed to suit the word it is joined to, not the 
reverse; thus when c61i is prefixed to peapam, standing, the 
word is cémpPearain, competition, not céthprapam. 


* For a very detailed and clear statement of the laws of 
aspiration and eclipsis, see the Second Irish Book by the 
Society for the preservation of the Irish Language. 

+ ‘This rule is very generally, but not universally, followed 
in the Irish language. 
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4, Changing a broad vowel to a slender is called in Irish 
caolugad (i.e., making slender, from caol, slender), and in 
English attenuation ; changing from slender to bread is called 
in Irish leatnugab (i.c., making broad, from Leatan, broad). 

5. Attenuation takes place chiefly in two ways :—first by 
putting a slender vowel between the broad vowel and the 
consonant, as when ball, a spot, is changed to baill, spots; 
or when pd is postfixed to buail, and the resulting word is 
buailped, not buailpd: secondly, by removing the broad 
yowel which precedes or follows the eonsonant, and putting 
a slender vowel in its placo; as when ceann, a head, ia 
changed to cinn, of a head. 

6. In like manner ‘making broad” takes place chiefly in 
two ways, which are the reverse of the two preceding. 

7. The following examples will illustrate the preceding 
rules and remarks :-— 

8. When the future termination pad is added to buait, the 
resulting word is not, bu@lpad, but buailpead, I shall strike. 

9. When the infinitive termination ab is added to buail, 
the resulting word is not buailad but bualad. 

10. When mon, great, is prefixed to cion, love, the com- 
pound is not mépéion but méinéion, great love. 

11, When ceann, head, is prefixed to licip, a letter, the 
eompound is not ceannlizin but cinnlicip, a head-letter or 
eapital letter. (This is a ease of irregular attenuation.) 

12, When the diminutive termination 65 is added to cuil, 
the resulting word is not cuilég but culeds, a fly. 

13. When eis added to opod5, a thumb, to inflect it for the 
genitive, the word is not opodge but opodige, of a thumb. 

14, When the diminutive termiuation in is added to ca- 
pall, a horse, the whole word is not eapallin but capaillin. 


VI. SYNCOPE. 


1. Syncope, or the omission of one or more letters 
from the body of a word, is very common in Irish, 

2. When a short vowel oceurs between a liquid 
(l, n, p, or p) and a mute, or between two liquids, 
the word is often syncopated whenit is lengthened 
either by grammatical inflection or otherwise. 
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3. Tho syncope generally consists in the omis- 
sion of the short vowel; but this chango often in- 
yolves others in accordance with the rule caol le 
caol &c.; and is often also accompanied by some 
slight consonantal changes. 

4. The following examples exhibit the chief 
types of syncope. 

5, Lénaina, a married couple ; plural laénatina, 
contracted from ldnathana. 

6. Lapaip, aflame; plural lappaéca, contracted 
from lapapaéa. 

7. Focal, a word ; pocléip, a dictionary, con- 
tracted from pocaléip. 

8. Saibip, rich; comparative paibpe, contracted 
from paibipe. 

9. Cataip, a city; genitive catpat, contracted 
from catapac. 

10, Elaiceaihail, princely; comparative plaite- 
aihla, contracted from plaiteatiala. 

11. Colann, the body, genitive colna, (sometimes 
colta), contracted from colanna. 

12. Capa, genitivecapad: the plural is formed by 
adding e to this, which syncopates the second a: 
this would make canoe, which again, in accordance 
with the rule caol le caol &c., is made caipoe. 

1s. Uapal, noble, becomes uaiple in the com- 
parative, by a process exactly similar to the last. 

14. Follup, evident, becomes poillpe in the com- 
parative in a similar way. 

15, Cbann, ariver: the plural is formed by add- 
ing e; this causes syncope of the second a and the 
omission of one h, which would make the plural 
abne; and this again becomes aibne, by the rule 
caol le caol &e. 

16. Labaip, speak (imperative mood); labpam, 
I speak, contracted from labapam, 
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PART II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


1. There are nine parts of speech in Irish, which 
aro the same as those in English. 


CHAPTER 1: 
THE ARTICLE. 


I. CHANGE OF FORM IN THE ARTICLE. 


1. The Irish language has one article, an, which 
has the same meaning as the Inglish definite» 
article the. 

2. The article changes its form according to 
number, gender, and case. 

3. In the singular number the article has the 
form an in all the cases except the genitive femi- 
nine, in which it becomes na; as caipledn na 
cince, the castle of the hen. 

In the plural number the article is always na. 

4. Inthe spoken language the n of an is often omitted 
before a consonant; as ceann a cand, the head of the bull. 
And this is sometimes found in books also, both printed and 
MS., but it is not to be recommended. 

5, When an follows a preposition ending in a vowel, the a 
is often omitted in writing, but the omission is usually marked 
by an apostrophe; thus, 6 an cip, from the land, is written 
On cip; and pa an ngném, under the sun, is written Fan 
nanéin. 
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Very often in MSS., and sometimes in printed books, the 
apostrophe in such cases is omitted, and the n of the article 
joined with the preposition; as 6n cin, Fan ngnein. 

6. Inthe plural the article (na) is often joined to the pre- 
position ; as vona, for vo na. 

7. The letter p isinserted between certain prepositions and 
the article an; and this occasionally leads to combinations 
that might puzzle a learner. Thus ann an leaban, in the 
book, is written annp an leaban, and 1p an leaban, which 
is still further shortened to pan leaban: also (omitting the 


n) annra leabap, and even paleabap. And in the plural, 
IP na coppard, ‘in the bodies.” 


II. CHANGES PRODUCED BY TILE ARTICLE. 


1. The article produces certain changes in the 
initial letters of nouns to which it is prefixed. 

2. These changes are very important, and the learner will 
obtain a clearer view of them by separating the singular from 
the plural. For more on this subject, see page 31. 


SINGULAR, 


1. If the noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except p, c, 0), the article aspirates in the 
nominative feminine, and in the genitive mascu- 
line; as an 6, the cow; cuan an pip mdip, the 
harbour of the great man. 

2. If the noun begins with p, followed by a 
yowel or byl, n, or p, the p is eclipsed by ¢ in 
those cases where, according to the last rule, a 
mutable consonant would be aspirated; as an 
c-pdl (fem.), the heel ; an c-ppén (fem.), the nose; 
luaé an c-ppiain (mase.), the price of the bridle. 

3. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes c to the nominative masculine, and h to 
the genitive feminine; as an c-ataip, the father ; 
Leabap na h-widpe, the book of the dun (cow). 

4. If the noun begins with an eclipsable con- 
sonant (except 0 or 7), the article generally eclipses, 
if it be preceded by a simple proposition; as aip 
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an §-cpann, on the tree; 6’n b-pocal ibep, “ from 
the word ‘iber;’” leip an b-peap, with the man. 

5. But after the prepositions vo and de, the 
article aspirates oftener than it eclipses; as ceiéne 
céimo vo’n ¢pop, four degrees of the zone (Keat- 
ing); 00 Leanavap a 5-copa do'n éappais, their 
fect clung to the rock (story of tho Children of Lir), 

6. No change is produced by the article in the 
singular number, if the noun begins with lL, n, p, 
0, t, or with p before a mute. 


PLURAL. 


i, If the noun begins with an eclipsable con- 
sonant, the article eclipses in the genitive; as 
mip na b-piodbad, [the }island of the woods; callin 
veap eptidce na m-b6, [the] pretty girl of [the] 
milking of the cows (i.c., the pretty milking girl). 

2. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes n to the genitive, and h to the other 
cases; as tip na n-65, tho land of the young 
(people); 6 na h-diaib pin, from those places. 

These are the only changes produced by the 
article in the plural. 


GQUsLAN IP UNIO Ie, TLIC. 
THE NOUN. 
I. GENDER. 


1. There are only two genders in the Irish 
language, the masculine and feminine: all Irish 
nouns, therefore, are either masculine or feminine 
gender. 

2. In ancient Trish there was a neuter gender, but no trace 
of it remainsin the modern language. 

3. To know and remember the gender of all ordinary Irish 
nouns is one of the great difliculties in learning the language, 
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as it isin learning French and many other languages, With- 
out this knowledge, which can only bo mastered by practice, 
no one can speak or write Irish correctly. 

4, There are a few general rules which will very much 
help the learner to distinguish the gender of nouns: they 
are ouly general rules, however, subject to many exceptions ; 
and where they do not apply, the student must depend on 
practice and memory, 


MASCULINE, 


1. The followingnounsare generally masculine: — 

(1.) Names of males; as cotleaé, a cock; laot 
a hero; peap, a man. 

(2.) Nouns of more than one syllable, ending 
in a consonant, or two consonants, preceded by 
a broad vowel; as ooiééeall, churlishness: except 
(a), derivatives in aéé; (5), diminutives in 65. 

(3.) Nouns ending inéip, aipe, aé, ade (or orde, 
or ule), when they denote personal agents, as they 
eencrally do; as ppealaodip, a mower ; pealsaine, 
a hunter; ceiteapnaé, a soldier—one of a body of 
kerns ; paéalaide or p5éuluide, a story-teller. 

(4.) Diminutives in dn and abstracts in ap; as 
coiledn, a whelp; cdipoeap, friendship. 

(5.) Diminutives in fn are of the same gender as the nouns 
from which they are derived. 


FEMININE. 


2. The following nouns are generally femi- 
nine :— 

(1). Names of females; names of countries, 
rivers, and diseases; as ceape, a hen; Cine, Ire- 
land; beapba, the Barrow; plaig, a plague. 

(2). Diminutives in 65, and derivatives in atc 
as puipeds, a lark; cumpaés, fragrance: and ab- 
stract nouns formed from the genitive feminine of 
adjectives; as oaille, blindness. 
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(3). Nouns ending in a consonant, or in two 
consonants, preceded by a slender vowel (except 
those in 6ip); as pil, the eye ; p6slum, learning 


Il, DECLENSIONS. 
CASES, 


1, Irish nouns have four cases, that is, four 
different inflections, to express relation :—Nomi- 
native, genitive, dative, and vocative. 

2. The nominative case is the same as the 
nominative in English. 

3. The genitive is the same as what is called 
the possessive case in English. 

4. The dative is the case where a noun is 
governed by a preposition. 

5. The vocative case is the same as what is 
called the nominative of address in English. 

6. Irish nouns have different forms for these four cases, 
and for no others. Thus, the four cases of bpaddn, a salmon, 
are for the plural number, as follows:—Nom. bpaddin, as 
tpi bnaodin, three salmons ; gen. bnaddn, as loé na 
m-bnabvdn, the lake of the salmons ; dat. bnavdnaid, as do 
na bnavddnaib, to the salmons ; voc. bnavdna, as a 
Bpaddna, ca b-puil pI ag oul? “O ye salmous, whither 
are ye going ?” 

7. Lhese four cases are not always different in form; thus 
the four cases of the same noun in the singular number 
are:—Nom, bpaddn; gen. bnaddin; dat. bnaddn; voc. 
Bpavodin ; in which it will be seen that the dative is the 
same as the nominative, and the vocative the same as the 
genitive. 

®%. Those cases whicn ara alike 1a form are distinguished 
by the sense; just as the nominative and objective cases are 
distinguished in English. 

9. Some writers on Irish grammar have put in two more 
cases, in imitation of Latin declension; the accusative (or, as 
it is called in English, the objective) and the ablative. But 
in Irish there are no separate inflections tor them, the accu- 
@ative being always the same in form as the nominative, 
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and the ablative the same as the dative; so that it would be 
ouly a useless puzzle to the learner to include them in a state- 
ment of Irish declension, In certain explanations, however, 
and in the statement of certain rules, it is sometimes con- 
venient to speak of the accusative case. 

10. Different nouns have different inflections for 
the same case; thus the datives singular of cop, 
a foot, and vop, a bush, are different, namely, 
coip and vop. But though this variation ex- 
tends to most of the cases, the genitive singular 
is taken as the standard, in comparing the de- 
clension of one noun with the declension of an- 
other. 

11. There are five chief ways of forming the 
genitive singular of Irish nouns; and in one or 
another of these ways, far the greatest number of 
nouns in tho language form their genitive. There 
are usually reckoned, therefore, FIVE DECLENSIONS 
of Irish nouns. 

12. Besides these there are other genitive inflections, but 
as no one of them comprises any considerable number of 
nouns, it is not considered necessary to lay down more than 
five declensions. The number of declensions is, however, 
very much a matter of convenience; and, accordingly, in 
ome Irish grammars, there are more than five, and in some 
ess. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. The first declension comprises masculine 
nouns which have their characteristic vowel, that is, 
the last vowel of the nominative singular, broad. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by attenuat- 
ing the broad vowel. 

3. In the singular, the dative is like the nomi- 
native, and the vocative is like the genitive; in 
the plural, the nominative is generally like the 
genitive singular, and the genitive like the nomi- 
native singular. Lxample, ball,a member or 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom.* ball. Nom. bait. 
Gen. bait. Gen. ball. 
Dat. ball. Dat. balla. 
Vou. a ball. Voce. a balla. 


4. The number of nouns that belong to this declension is 
very large; but though they all form their genitive singular 
in the same way (except those in aé, in which there is a slight 
additional change, for which see next paragraph), there area 
few which yary in the formation of other cases. 

5. Nouns in ac, in addition to the attenuation, 
change ¢ into § in the genitive singular; and 
generally form the nominative plural by adding 
e to the genitive singular; and from this again is 
formed the dative plural in 1b, in aceordance with 
the rule in Par. 9, page 23. Example, mapeae, a 
horseman. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. mapcac. Nom. mancaige. 
Gen. mapcars. Gen. mayicaé. 
Dat. maycac. Dat. mapicmpib. 


Voe. a majcas. Voe. a ithaneaca. 


6. A few nouns make their nominative plural 
by an increase in a; as peann, apen; plur. peanna: 
and some of these are syncopated, as uball, an 
apple; plur. ubla. 

7. In afew nouns of this declension the nomi- 
native plural is formed by adding ca or éa to the 
nominative singular; as peél, a sail; nom. plur. 
pesdlca ; dat. phu. pedlcoab: mip, a wall; nom. 
plux. mipta; dat. plur. mfipéab. 

&. In many words of one syllable belonging to this declen- 
sion, the uttennation in the genitive singular eanses consider- 
able change in the vowel or diphthongal part of the word; 
thus, cojp, a body; gen. cup: 1ap5, a fish; gen. é1p5? 


*It would be well for the learner, when declining nouns, 
to call this “ nominative and accusutive” all through the de- 
clensions. 
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neanc, strength; gen. nec or nips: Peay, 2 man; gen. 
Fin: cpann, a tree; gen. cnotmn: béal, a mouth; gen. 
déil or beoil. 

The three following rules (9, 10, and 11) apply 
to all the declensions. 

9. The dative plural ends in 1b. 

This 16 corresponds with the Latin dative and ablative 
termination ébus or 6us. 1t is now very seldum pronounced, 
but it is nearly always retained in writing ; just as in English, 
gk, whieh was formerly sounded as a guttural insuch words as 
plough, daughter, is retained in writing, though it is no 
longer pronounced. 

10. The dative plural is formed from the nomi- 
native plural whenever tliis latter differs from the 
genitive singular: otherwise from the nominative 
singular. 

11. The vocatiye is always preceded by the par- 
ticle a or O, which aspirates the initial; as a pin, 
Oman; a thnd, O women; O tfSeapna, O Lord. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The second declension comprises most of the 
feminine nouns in the language. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding e 
to the nominative. If the characteristic vowel is 
broad, it must be attenuated in accordance with 
the rule caol le caol &e. 

3. ‘The dative singular is formed from the geni- 
tive singular by dropping the final e. 

4. When the characteristic vowel is broad, the 
nominative plural is formed from the nominative 
singular by adding a; when the characteristic 
vowel is slender, by adding e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the nomi- 
native singular. 

6. The vocative is usually the same as the nomi- 
pear, and is accordingly omitted from the para- 
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First example, peamp6s, a shamrock. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. peamnés. Nom. peamp6sa. 
Gen. peampdéise. Gen. peampds. 


Dat. peamp6ig. Dat. peampnégaid. 


Second example, péipz, a worm, a beast. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. péips. Nom. péipce. 
Gen. péipce. Gen. péipa. 
Dat. péipe. Dat. péipzid. 


7. Nouns in aé, when they belong to this do- 
clension, change the ¢ to § in the genitive singular: 
thus, cldippeaé, a harp, is declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. cldinpeac. Nom. cldinpeaca. 
Gen. cldippse. Gen. cldippeac. 
Dat. cldippig. Dat. cldippeacaib. 


8. There are many nouns belonging to this de- 
clension which depart from the general mile Jaid 
down in Par. 4, in forming their nominative 
plural. 

9. Some, probably over fifty, form the nomina- 
tive plural by adding anna; and these form the 
genitive plural by dropping the finala of this termi- 
nation; thus, ctiip, a cause; nom plural etipeanna; 
gen. plural, ctipeann; dat. plural, evipeannarb. 

10. Some form their nominative plural by adding 
aéa: thus, obaip, a work, and opdio, a prayer, 
make oibpeata and opdrocaéa in the nominative 
plural. 

11. When the characteristic vowel is slender, it 
is often dropped in the genitive plural; as puaim, 
a@sound ; gen. plural puam. 

42. When the nominative plural takes ce, tho 
penitive plural is formed by adding ad; as coll, a 
wood; nom. plur. coillce; and genitive plural as 


= AS 
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seen in Oiledn na g-coillcead, the island of the 
woods (Keating). 

13. There are other variations of the nominative and 
genitive plural; but they do not comprise any considerable 
number of nouns, and they must be learned by practice. 


THIRD DECLENSION., 


1. Nouns belonging to the third declension are 
some of them masculine and some feminine. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 
to the nominative singular. 

3. The vocative is like the nominative. 

4. The nominative plural is generally formed 
by adding a or e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the 
ee singular. Example, cleap, a trick or 
eat. 


Singular. Plural. nae 
Nom. clear. Nom. cleapa. 
Gen. cleapa. Gen. cleap. 
Dat. cleap. Dat. cleapaib. 


6. If the characteristic vowel is slender, it must 
be made broad in the genitive singular, in accord- 
ance with the rule caol le caol &e.; as coil, the 
will, gen. cola. 

7. Sometimes t or & is introduced before the a 
of the genitive singular, which commonly causes 
other changes by syncope; as covail, sleep; gen. 
covalca: buaidipz, trouble, gen. buaideanta. 

8. This is the case with verbal or participial 
nouns in ad, ead, and ugad, the genitives of which 
have the same form as their passive participles 
considered as verbs; and they are all commonly 
reckoned as belonging to this declension, though 
the genitive singular is formed in some by adding 


3 
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e, nota; as molad, praising; gen, molca: pinead 
stretching ; gen. pinte: caolugad, making slender; 
gen. caoluigce. 

9, Nouns in a¢c generally, and those in eap or 
1op, often, belong to this declension ; as cipteaéz, 
dexterity ; gen. chipceaéta : doilgiop, sorrow; 
gen. voiléiopa. But the greater number of those 
in eap or ior belong to the first declension; thus 
the last noun, ooilsiop, is often made doildip in the 
genitive ; and bponncanap, a gift, makes bponn- 
canaip. 

10. There aro forty or fifty nouns (many of them 
ending in 1p), which form their genitive singular 
in a¢, and which are reckoned as belonging to 
this declension, though some writers arrange them 
under a separate declension; as cataip, a city; 
gen. catpaé: Teamain, Tara, gen. Teampac : 
spain, hatred; gen. spdnac. 

ll. Those in ip generally form their genitive 
as above; but ataip, a father; mdtéaip, amother; 
and bpdéaip, a brother, form their genitive 
by dropping the final 1:—gen. atap, mdzap, 
bpdtap. 

12. Outside the general rule stated in Par. 4 
above, there is considerable variety in the forma- 
tion of the nominative plural. 

13. Those in 6ip generally mako the nominative 
plural by adding ie; as ppealaodéip, a mower, 
nom. plur. ppealavéimide. 

14, And these form the genitive plural variously ; 
generally na ppealadéipié, but sometimes ng 
ppealavoip or na ppealadépas. 

15. Others form the nominative plural either 
like the genitive singular or by adding nna to it; 
as ppud, a stream; gen. ppota; nom. pl. ppota 
er ppotanna: opuin, a back; gen. onoma; nom. 
plur. onoma or onomanna. 
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16. Those that add nna, form the genitive plural 
by omitting the a; as ppud; gen. plur. ppucann. 

17, Many nouns of this declension that end in 
nor |, form their plural by adding ce or ta; as 
méin, a bog; gen.sing. m6na; nom. plur. méince. 

is. And these generally form their genitive 
plural by adding ad to the nominative plural; as 
méin; gen. plur. méincead. 

19. Those that form their genitive singular in 
a¢ (10) form the plural by adding a to this aé: 
as Lapaip, a flame; gen. sing. Lappaé; nom. plur. 
lapnaéa. 


FOURTH DECLENSION, 


1. Nouns of the fourth declension end in vowels 
or in fn, and are some of them masculine and 
some feminine. 

2. There is no inflection in the singular, all the 
cases being alike. 

3. The nominative plural is generally formed by 
adding 1e or ada (with occasionally an obvious 
vowel change). Example, dipne, a sloe. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. dinne. Nom. dinnide. 
Gen. dipne. Gen. dipnead. 
Dat. dinne. Dat. dipnidib. 


4. Some form the plural by adding ce or te: 
as ceinne, a fire; nom. plur. cemnze: oao1, aclown; 
nom. plur.oaolée; and aiéne, acommandment, has 
nom. plur. aléeanta. 

5. These generally form the genitive plural, by 
adding 6 or ab (not to the nominative singular, 
as in the model, but) to the nominative plural: as 
nom. plur. oaoiée, clowns; gen. plur. vao1éead. 

6. Nouns ending in ave, ude, and aine, goner- 
ally belong to this declension; as peldburde, a 
slave; pfobaine, a piper. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION, 


1. Nouns of the fifth declension are mostly 
feminine. 

2. They generally end in a vowel; and they 
form their genitive by adding n or nn, and occa- 
sionally 0 or &. 

3. The dative singular is formed from the geni- 
tive by attenuation. 

4, The nominative plural is formed from the 
genitive singular by adding a. 

5. The genitive pluralislike the genitive singular. 

Example, uppa, a door jamb. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. upra. Nom. uppana. 
Gen, uppan. Gen. uppan. 
Dat. uppam. Dat. uppanaib. 


6. To this declension belong the proper names 
€ine, Ireland; gen. Cipeann, dat. Cipimn: Alba, 
Scotland; gen., QUlban, dat. Ctbain: Mutha, 
Munster; gen. Mumhan, dat. Mutha; and se- 
veral others of less note. 

7, Capa, afriend, is an example of the genitive 
in 0: nom. capa; gen. capad ; dat. capaio; nom. 
plur. cdipoe. 

8. There is a good deal of variety in the forma- 
tion of the cases of nouns belonging to this de- 
clension, which can only be learned by practice,* 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 


1, Some nouns are irregular; that is, they are 
not inflected in accordance with any of the re- 
gular declensions. 

2. The most important of the irregular nouns 
aro:*—bean, a woman; b6, a cow; bp, a womb; 


* For additional examples of declensions of nouns, both 
regular and irregular, see Appendix at the end of the book. 


— 
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caopa, a sheep; ced, a fog; cné, a hut; ct, a 
hound; Ora, God; ld, a day; mi, amonth; oor ua, 
agrandson. They are declined as follows. (Tho 
vocative is not given where it is like the nomina- 
tive.) 


bean, @ woman, fem. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. bean. Nom. mnd. 
Gen. mnd. Gen. ban. 
Dat. mnaot. Dat. mndib. 


06, acow, fem. 


Nom. b6. Nom. bd 

Gen. b6. Gen. bé. 

Dat. buin. Dat. biaib. 
bpd, a womb, fem. 

Nom. bna. Nom. bnonna. 

Gen. bnuinne or Gen. bnonn. 

bponn. 

Dat. bpoinn. Dat. bponnaib. 
Caopa, a sheep, fem. 

Nom. caona. Nom. cao, 

Gen. caonac. Gen. caonac. 

Dat. caona. Dat. caonéaib. 

Voc. a caona. Voe. a éaonéa. 


Ce6, a fog, mase. 


Nom. ceo. Nom. crav. 
Gen. ciaé or ceolg. Gen. ced. 
Dat. ceé. Dat. cedcaib. 


Cn6 or cnt, @ nué, mase. 


Nom. cn6. Nom. cnd, cna. 
Gen. cné, cnut. Gen. cnéd. 
Dat. cn6, cnt. Dat. cndib. 


3% 
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Chi, « hound, mase. or fem. 


Nom. ct. Nom, coin, cuin, cond, or 
coince. 

Gen. con. Gen. con. 

Dat. coin. Dat. conaib. 


f Oia, God, mase. 


Nom. Oia. Nom. Oée, O€1tc. 
Gen. O06. Gen. Oia, OGidead. 
Dat. Ora Dat. Oéib OGicib. 


Voce. aDhéoraDhua. Vor. a Ohée, Ohéiée. 


Ud, a day, mase. 


Nom. 1d. Nom. laete. 
Gen. lae. Gen. laetead, ld. 
Dat. 14d, 16. Dat. laetib. 


M1, @ month, fem.” 


Nom. mf. Nom. miopa. 
Gen. inip, mora. Gen. mfop. 
Dat. mi, fp. Dat. miopaib. 


O or ua, agrandson, mase. 


Nom. 6, ua. Nom, ui, 
Gen. 1, uf. Gen, ua. 
Dat. o, ua. Dat. 16, uid. 
Voc. a, ul. Voc. a, uf. 


DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 


1. The initial changes produced by the article in 
the nouns to which it is prefixed have been set 
forth at page 17; those changes must be carefully 
observed in declining nouns with the article. 4 


If 
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2. Twelve typical examples are here given, corresponding 
with the several cases mentioned in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, pages 17, 18; and these examples include almost every 
possible variety. There is a good deal of difference of usage 
in the dative singular of nouns beginning with p. 

3. The declension of the singular number only is given ; 
the changes in the plural are so very simple (see page 18) 
that they can present no difficulty, 

4. Cols, asword, mase. Nom. an colg; gen. 
an ¢uilg; dat. Leip an 5-cols (Par. 4, p. 17), or 
vo’n Gols (Par. 5, p. 18). 

5. Cailleaé, a hag, fem. Nom. an éailleac; 
na caillige; dat. 6’n 5-caillig or 0o0’n Calls. 

6. Saogal, the world, masc. Nom. an paogal; 
gen, an c-paogail; dat. 6’n paogab or vo’n 
c-paogal (Par 3, p. 18). 

7. Sabéro, the Sabbath, fem. Nom an c-Sabéio; 
gen. na Sabéive; dat. 6’n Sab6io or v0’n c-Sabér0 
(Pars. 2 and 5, pp. 17 and 18.) 

8. Slat, arod, fem. Nom. an c-plat; gen. na 
plaice ; dat. leip an plaic or vo’n c-plaic. 

9. Spol, satin, masc. Nom. an ppd6l; gen. an 
c-ppoil; dat. 6’n ppdl or oo’n c-ppdl. 

10. Cypal, an ass, masc. Nom. an c-apal; gen, 
an apail; dat. 6’n apal. 

i1. Inip, anisland, fem. Nom. an inip; gen. na 
h-inre; dat. oon mip. 

12. Leac,a stone,fem. Nom. an leac; gen. na 
leice; dat. vo’n leic (Par. 6, p. 18). 

13. Oile, adeluge, fem. Nom. an ofle; gen. 
na oileann; dat. oon oflinn. 

14, Sseul, astory, masc. Nom. an pgeul; gen. 
an paéil; dat. 6’n pseul. 

15. Speal, ascythe, fem. Nom. an ppeal; gen. 
na ppeile; dat, Leip an pperl. 
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CHAPTER 111. 
THE ADJECTIVE, 
I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES, 


1. In Irish the adjective changes its form 
according to the gender, ease, and number of the 
noun. 

2. Adjectives are declined in much the samo 
manner as nouns; but they never take the inflec- 
tion 16 in the dative plural (though anciently they 
had this inflection like nouns): the dative plural 
of an adjective is like the nominative plural. 

3. There are usually reckoned four declensions 
of adjectives. 

4. ‘The inflections of these four declensions follow those 


of the noun so closely, that when the noun is mastered the 
adjective presents no difliculty. 


FIRST DECLENSION, 


1, Adjectives of the first declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a broad 
vowel, as bdn, white ; plruc, wet. 

2. In the masculine gender (i.e., when the ad- 
jective belongs to a masculine noun), they are 
declined the same as nouns of the first declension 
of the type of ball, except that the nominative 
plural always ends in a. 

3. In the feminine gender adjectives are de- 
clined the same as nouns of the second declension 
of the type of peampés. 

4. Both genders are alike in the plural. Ex- 
ample, ban, white. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Mase. and Fem. 
Nom. bdn. ban. Nom. bdna. 
Gen. bain. bane. Gen. bdn 
Dat. bdn. bd. Dat. bdna. 
Voc. bain. ban. Voce. bdna, 


SECOND DECLENSION, 


1. Adjectives of the second declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a slender 
vowel. 

2. In the singular, all the cases of both mascu- 
line and feminine are alike, except the genitive 
feminine, which takes e. 

3. In the plural, both genders are alike, and all 
the cases except the genitive are formed by adding 
e; the genitive is like the nominative singular. 
Example, min, smooth, fine. 


Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Mase. and Fem. 
Nom. min. min. Nom. mine. 
Gen. min. mine. Gen. min, 
Dat. min. min Dat. mine. 
Voce. min. min. Voc. mine. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Adjectives of the third declension are those 
that end in athal, which has the same significa- 
tion as the English postfix ke :—bean, a woman 
banashal, womanlike, modest. 

2. The two genders are always alike. 

3. The four cases singular are alike except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a, witha 
syncope. 

4. In the plural, the genitive is the same as the 
nominative singular ; and the other cases are the 
same as the genitive singular. Example, maipe- 
amail, graceful. 
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Singular, Plural. 
Nom. maipearhait, Nom. maireamta. 
Gen. maipearthla. Gen. maipearhatl. 
Dat. maipeamail. Dat. maipeamla. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


1. Adjectives of the fourth declension are those 
that end in vowels; as mépda, majestic. 

2, They have no infleetions, being alike in all 
cases, numbers, and genders, 


II, DEGIENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE AND ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 


i. The rules for the aspiration of the initial 
consonants of adjectives agreeing with nouns are 
eiven at p. 10; and these rules must be very eare- 
fully observed in declining nouns with adjectives. 

2. It may be added here that v and t sometimes 
resist aspiration, especially if they follow a noun 
ending inn. There is much variety of usage as 
to aspiration of adjectives in the dative singular. 

3. When a noun is declined with both an 
adjeetive and the articlo, the initial of the adjec- 
tive is generally eclipsed in the genitive plural 
(or takes n if it be a vowel). 

4. Four typical examples are here given of the declension 


of the adjective with the noun. For the influence of the 
article see p. 17. 


Cn capall ban, the white horse, mase. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. an capall ban. na capaill. bana. 
Gen. an capaill bain. na g-capall m-bdn. 


Dat. 6'n g-capall bdn or —6’na capallaib bana. 
m-bdn. 


Voce, acapaill bdin. a Capalia bana. 
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Gn puipeds beag, the little lark, fem. 


Nom. an puipeds beas. na pulpedga beaga. 9 
Gen. na Fuipeéige bige. na b-puipeés m-beag. 

Dat. 6’n b-puipeorg 615. 6'na pulpedgarb beaga. 

Voc. a fuipeds beas. a fuipedga beaga. 


Cn cnoc apo, the high hill, mase. 


Nom. an cnoc apd. Nom. na cnuic dnoa. 
Gen. an énufe dino. Gen. na g-cnoc n-dnbd. 
Dat. o’n -cnoc Gnd. Dat. 6'na cnocad dnoa. 
Voce. a Cnuic dind. Voc. a énoca époa, 


Cn 66 bub, the black cow, fem. 


Nom. an 66 dub. Nom, na bé ouba. 

Gen. na b6 dulbc. Gen. na m-b6 n-oub. 
Dat, do’n m-buin our. Dat. do na biab ouba. 
Voc. a b6 dub. Voce. a ba duba. 


III. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Ivish adjectives have three degrees of com- 
parison, the same as English adjectives. 

2. The positive is the simple form of the ad- 
jective; as dpo, high; plaiteamanl, princely. 

3. The comparative and the superlative have 
the same form, which is that of the genitive singu- 
lar feminine; as dipoe, plaiteamla; and they are 
distinguished by prefixed particles, or by the con- 
text. 

4. The comparative has generally the particle 
niop (or niopa or nipa) prefixed, and it is usually 
followed by nd, than (spelled also iné and 10n@) ; 
as td an ceaé fo niop dipoe nd an ceaé pin, 
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this house is higher than that house: acd an 
laoé Go nfop plaiteathla na an pig péin, “yonder 
champion is more princely than the king him- 
self.” 

5. The superlative is often preceded by 1p or 
ap, with the article expressed before the noun ; as 
an peap ip plaiteathla pan cip, the most princely 
man in the country. 

6. In the comparative, niop is omitted when the 
assertion or questionis made bytheverbipin any of 
its forms, expressed or understood; as ba Ouibe a 
Spuag nd an gual, “her hair was blacker than the 
coal;” ip sie pneaéca nd bainne, snow is whiter 
than milk; anpedpp vo deapbpataip nd copa? 
is thy brother better than thou? 

7. When the characteristic particles are not ex- 
pressed, the construction generally determines 
whether the adjective is comparative or super- 
lative; as an ealadan ip uaiple nd piliveaéc, the 
art which is nobler than poetry; an ealadan 1p 
uaiple aip bid, “the art which is the noblest in 
the world.” 

8. An adjective in the comparative or superla- 
tive is not inflected; all the cases being alike in 
form. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


1. The following adjectives are irregularly 
compared. ‘There are a few others, but their de- 
parture from rule is so slight as not to require 
notice. 

2. lia is a comparative as it stands, signifying 
more (in number); but it has no positive, unless 
lomda or m6pdan (many), or some such word, be 
considered as such. 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
beaG, little. nior luga. 1p luga. 
pana, long. niop paide, nfop pia. ip Paloe, ip pla. 
fupur or upup, nfop pura, niop ? pura, ip upa. 
easy. ura. 
Sede, } good. niop pednp. ip Redpn. 
muinic, often. niop mionea. 
mé6n, great. nfop m6. ip m6. 
ole, bad. nfop meapa. ip meapa. 
celd, hot. niop ced. ip ce6. 


3. There are certain particles which, when 
prefixed to adjectives, intensify their significa- 
tion; and in accordance with the rule in Par. 4, 
page 10, they aspirate the initials of the adjectives. 

4. The principal of these are an, piop, pd, 
fap, Gp: as maid, good; an-thait, very good: 
spdnna, ugly; piop-gndnna, excessively ugly: 
mop, large; p6-m6p, very large: \dioip, strong ; 
Tdap-ldioip, very strong, &c. 


I¥V. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


1. Tho following is a list of the most important 
of the numerals, both cardinal and ordinal. 

For the influence of some of them in aspirating and 
eclipsing, and for other syntactical influences on the noun, 


see Syntax. 
Cardinal. Ordinal. 
i. aon. Ist. ¢éad. 
2. 06, 54. 2nd. dana. 
3. tpi, ce6na. 3rd. tpeap. 
4. ceatain, celtne. 4th. ceatparhad. 
5. chig. 5th. caigead. 
6. pé. 6th. peipead. 
7. peace. 7th. peaécmad. 
Bocce Sth. o¢crmad. 
9. nao1. 9th. naorhad. 
+ veic. 10th. oeaérhad. 


_—— 


aon véa5. ith. donthad 0é6ag. 
4 
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12, 06 064%, 04 Déaz. 
18. tpi véa5. 
And so on, up to 
and including 19. 


20. pice. 
2] es ap pice, aon 
oy ain pier, 


Andso on, up to29. 


30 Tmocad, cnioca, 
‘) deiéa'p pice. 
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12th. 


vana déag. 
18th. i 


épeap DéaB. 


20th. piéead. 
21at { gontiad aip 
aatey  méI0. 


cmlocadad, 
deaémad ain 
Pico. 

spear ain cpto- 


380th. 


tpi ain cmioéaio, 
33.4 ci véa5 ap noe. éalo, tneap 
RICE. déa5 Gp Picro. 
(04 P~léto, cea&- 
40.; paca, ceatpa- 40th. ceatnaéaoad. 
\ éaod. 
50. cao5a, caapgad. 50th. caogadad. 
, §reapsad, pear5a: pearganoad, cpt 
- j tpi picid. oomn. § picioead. 
peaccthoga,peaés- peaccrhoganas, 
704 thogad, vei ap von. veacmhad am 
ci Fito. opi Pidio. 
occmhoga, obz- octmogaoad, 
20 mogad, celtpne co. | celtpie piéio- 
picid. eas. 
nocéa, nocad, veié nocaoad, dveac- 
90.) a’p ceizpe oth. | thad ain ceid- 
pido { ne piéio. 
100. céad. 100th. céadad. 
1,000, mtle. 1,000th. milead. 


2,000. od thfle. 
1,000,000. millian. 


2,000th. 04 Tiflead. 
1,000,000th. milliGnad. 


2. 06 and ceataip are used only in the ab- 
sence of nouns, i.e. merely as the names of the 
numbers; but 54 and cettpe are always used when 
the nouns are expressed; as 04 Cluaip, two ears; 
celtpe pip, four men. 

3. Piée is declined :—Nom. pice; gen. picead ; 
dat. pidio ; nom. plur. piéro. 

4. Céad has gen. cé10; nom. pl. eéaoa or céaota. 

&. The following nouns, which are all except 


lay > Pircot , + V2 PEKAOeNI ®) 
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beinz, formed from the numerals, are applied to 
persons only :— 


ofap, dip, two persons. = peadcan, } seven persons 


beinz, a couple. mo6p-peipean, 

chitin, three persons. oécan, eight ,, 
ceatpap, four PA nonbap, ndonban, nine, 
etiigean, five a veiéneaban, ten ,, 
reipean, six £9 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRONOUN. 


1. There are in Irish six kinds of pronouns :— 
Personal, Possessive, Relative, Demonstrative, In- 
terrogative, and Indefinite. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1. There are four personal pronouns—mé, I, 
cH, thou; pé, he; pf, she; with their plurals, 
Tinn, we; pib, ye oryou; andjav, they. These 
are the simple forms of the personal pronouns. 

2. Each of these takes an emphatic increase or 
postfixed syllable, equivalent to the English word 
self ; and the whole word thus formed is called the 
emphatic form. The emphatic syllables vary their 
vowel part in accordance with the rule caol le 
caol &e. 

8. The following are the emphatic forms :— 
Mipe or meri, myself; cpa, thyself; pérean. 


an 
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himself; pipe, herself; pmne, ourselves; fibre, 
yourselves ; piavpan, themselves. 

4. The word pém, self, is often added to the per- 
sonal pronouns, not as a particle but asa separate 
word; and it is still more emphatic than the par- 
ticles mentioned in last paragraph:—mé pém, I 
myself; pi péin, she herself. 

5. The personal pronouns are all declined ; and 
they may carry tho emphatic increase through all 
the cases. 

6. The personal pronouns (except mé), unlike 
nouns, have a distinct form for the accusative (or 
objective) case. It is, of course, only the pronoun 
c that is used in the vocative. 


DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The declension of the emphatic form of mé is given as an 
example: observe, in this, the yowel changes in obedience to 
caol le caol ke. 


mé, Z. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. mé, I. Nom. pinn, we. 
Gen. mo, mine. Gen. Gp, our. 
Dat, oom, oath, to me. Dat. otiinn, to us. 
Acc, mé, me. Ace. mn or pinn, us. 


Mipe, myself (emphatic form). 


Nom. mipe, me, myself. Nom. pmne, ourselves. 
Gen. mo-pa, my own. Gen. Gp-ne, our own. 
Dat. vompa, oaihpa, to my- Dat. otinne, to ourselves 
self. 
Ace. mipe, mepi, myself. Ace. inne, pinne, ourselves 
TU, thou. 
Nom. ct. Nom. yb. 
Gen. do. Gen, bun, ban. 
Dat. duit. Dat. oaoib, ofb. 
Ace. 6. Ace. 16, pb. 


_ Yor, ea. . .,, Vor. pb, 1. ie 
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S6, he. 
Nom. pé. Nom. piab. 
Gen. a. Gen. a. 
Dat. do. Dat. d0616. 
Acc. 6. Ace. 140. 
Si, she. 
Nom. pf. Nom. piad. 
Gen. a. Gen. a. 
at ols Dat. ‘d61b. 
Acc. 1. Acc. 100. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITI 
PREPOSITIONS. 


1. In Irish, the personal and the possessive pro- 
nouns unite with prepositions, each compound 
forming a single word. 

2. In each case the preposition and the pronoun 
are amalgamated, and the latter changes its form, 
so as to be considerably, and in some cases com- 
pletely, disguised. 

3. These ‘‘ prepositional pronouns,” as they are 
sometimes called, are of constant occurrence in 
the language—scarce a sentence in which they are 
not met with: they are therefore of great im- 
portance, and the learner should get them all off 
by heart. 

4. The following prepositions unite with per- 
sonal pronouns:—a5; dip or ap; ann ort; ap; 
cum; de; 00; eloip or 10ip; ed or Paoli; le; o or 
ua; poh; peat; cap; tpé; uap; um orm. 

5. The following arc the combinations of these 
prepositions with the personal pronouns. 

6. Tho emphatic particles may bo used with 
these combinations also, as well as with the un- 
compounded pronouns, of which one example is 
given. 
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5, at or with. 


Singular. Plural. 
agam, with or at me. againn, with us. 
agaz, asad, with thee. agaib, with you. 
aige, with him. aca or acu, with them. 


aice or aici, with her. 


The same with the emphatie inerease, 


agampa, with myself. agamne, with ourselves, 
agacpa, with thyself. agaibpe, with yourselves, 
aigepean, with himself. acapan, with themselves. 


aicipe, with herself. 
Cin or ap, upon. 


onm, on me. onpainn, on us. 
omc, on thee. oppaib, on you, 
ain, on him. ona, onta, on them. 


uinne, on her, 
Cnn or 4, ¢. 


lonnam, in me. Jonnainn, 1onainn, in us, 
1onnaz, 10nnad, in thee. lonnaib, in you. 
ann, in him. lonnca, in them, 


ince, nnzi, in her. 


Cp, oud of. 


apam, out of me. apainn, out of us, 
apa, apad, out of thee. apaib, out of you. 
ap, outof him, + apta, apcu, out of them, 


aipte, aipci, out of her, 


Cum, towards, unto, 


cugam, unto me. cugainn, unto us. 
cugac, unto thee. cugaib, unto you. 
cuge, unto him. cuca, unto them. 
éuic1, unto her. 

Oe, from or off. 
‘ofom, off or of me. vbimn, off us. 
vioc, off thee. oib, off you. 
ve, off him. ofob, off them. 


1, off her. : 
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Do, zo. 

cam, 00m, dam, to me. oGinn, to us. 
out, to thee. oao1b, of6, to you. 
‘vo, to him. 0616, to them. 
di, to her. 

Groin, Jetween. 
eaoyiam, between me. eaonainn, between us. 
eadpat, between thee. eadnarb, between you. 
e1oin €, between him. eaconpa, between them. 


eloin f, between her. 
FP or Pao, under. 


Fam, under me. fdinn, under us. 
puc, under thee, Rib, under you. 
faol, under him. puta, under them. 
paice, under her. 

Le, with. 
liom, with me. linn, with us. 
leat, with thee. ib, with you. 
leip, wita him. le6, with them. 


léide, lé1, with her. 


Ue is often written pe in books, and its pronominal com- 
binations in this form are often met with. They areas fol- 
lows :— 


juom, with me. pinn, with us, 
floc, with thee. mb, with you. 
pnp, with him, pu, with them. 


Ta, with her, 
O or ua, from. 


uaim, from me. uainn, from us. 
uaiz, from thee. uaib, from you. 
uad, from him. uaéa, from them. 


uate, uatéi, from her. 


Rott, before. 


néiham, before me. ndéthainn, before us, 
némac, before thee. nérmaib, before you. 
pdime, before him. Tnéompa, before them. 2 


pémpe, pdéimpt, before her. 
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Seaé, beside. 


peacam, beside me. reacainn, beside us. 
peacaz, beside thee. peacarb, beside you. 
reac é, beside him. reaéa, beside them. 


reac {, beside her. 
Tan, beyond, over. 


conm, tapm, over me. topnainn, Gappainn, over us, 
tonc, tance, over thee. topnarb, tanpanb, over you. 
camp, over him. tappca, tappa, over them. 


caippoe, tamppi, over her. 


The, through. 


tpiom, through me. cpinn, through us. 
tpioc, through thee. cpib, through you. 
cpidv, through him. tpiocta, through them. 


tpite, cpiti, through her. 


Uap, above. 


uaram, above me. uarpainn, above us. 
uapac, above thee. uapaib, above you. 
uara, above him, uapca, above them. 


uaipce, udipoi, above her. 


Um or im, about. 


umam, about me. umainn, about us. 
umaz, about thee. umaib, about you. 
uime, about him. umpa, about them. 


uimpe, nimpi, about her. 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The possessive pronouns, which are merely 
the genitives of the personal pronouns, are as 
follows :—mo, my; 00, thy; a, his or her; dp, 
our; bap or bup, your; a, their. ‘The three pos- 
sessives, a, his, a, her, and a, their, aro distin- 
guished by the initial letter changes of the next 
word. (See pp. 9, 11, 12; and see also Syntax.) 


nAS 
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2. The o of mo and do is omitted before a 
vowel or before p; as m’ataip, my father; 
m’feanann, my land. And do is often changed, 
before a vowel, to c, 6, and h; as cata, 
G’ataip, or h-ataip, thy father. 

3. The possessive pronouns also take the em- 
phatic increase, with this peculiarity, however, 
that the emphatic particle always follows the noun 
that comes after the possessive, or if the noun be 
qualified by ono or more adjectives, the emphatic 
particle comes last of all; and in accordance with 
the rule caol Le caol, its vowel is gonorally broad 
or slender according as the last vowel of the word 
it follows is broad or slender; as mo teaé-pa, my 
house, or my own house; mo éeaé mép bulde-p1, 
my greatyellow house. And these again may be 
followed by péin (Par. 4, p. 40), rendering the 
expression still more emphatic; as mo teaé-pa 
Féin, my own house. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The possessive pronouns are amalgamated 
with prepositions, much in the same way as the 
personal pronouns ; as beip beannaéc 6m épolde, 
bear a blessing from my heart. 

2. The following are the most important of 
these combinations :— 


Cnn, zn. 
Singular. Plural. 
am, am’, in my. indép, ’ndp, in our. 
ad, ao’, in thy. _ ¢ : 
1ona, na, ’nd, in hisor her. —_10na, ina, ’na, in their. 
Oo, zo. 
dom, 00m’, to my. odp, o’dp, to our. 
00d, D00’, to thy. 


0G, da, to his or her. 04d, b’a, to their. 


bIpyivs 
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Le, with. 
tem, lem’, with my. len, le’p, with our 
led, led’, with thy. — 
lena, le n-a, with hisor her. lena, le n-a, with their, 


O or ua from. 


6m, 6m’, from my. oan, 6’p, from our. 
60, 60’, from thy. pa 
6na, 6 n-a, from his or her. ona, on-a, from their. 


3. Those that are identical in form and 
different in meaning are distinguished by the 
initial letter changes they produce in the next 
word; as 6na t1%, from his house; 6na cig, from 
her house; 6na 0-c1g, from their house: 

4. These combinations can also take the em- 
phatic increaso, like those of the personal pro- 
nouns, with the peculiarity, however, noticed in 
Par. 3, p. 45; as 6m 015 mép dpo-pa, from my 
great high house. 


III. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. There are three relative pronouns in Irish :— 
a, who, which, that; noc, who, which, that; 
naé, which not; as an cé a buaileap, the person 
who strikes; an hag noc a veip 50 b-pull co 
plan, the physician that says that you are well; 
an cé naé b-puil ldioip, ni puldip 06 beit slic, 
“the person who is not strong, it is necessary for 
him to be wise.” 

2. 04 sometimes takes the place of tho relative 
a; and in some grammars it is counted as a dis- 
tinct relative pronoun ; as cdio na gaolca ip 
Redpp agum od b-puil a o-calaii Cpeann, “Thave 
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the best friends thaé are (to be found) in the land 
of Erin.’ And sometimes vo stands for tho rela- 
tive a. 

3. The relative a has sometimes the sense of 
“all which” or ‘‘all that ;” as bein beannaés cum a 
maipeann ve prolpaié Ip.a’p Crbip, ‘bear a blessing 
to all that live of the sced of Ir and Eber;” a 
b-pull pan calah v’aicme Mhdine, ‘all that are 
in the land of the tribe of Mainé.” 

4. The relative pronouns are not declined. 


iS 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns are po, this, 
these; pin, that, those; pGo or fiv, yonder: as 
an peap po, this man ; na mné pin, those women; 
pao f piop, ‘yonder she (moves) below.” 


V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1, There are usually reckoned three interroga- 
tive pronouns:—cia or cé, who? cd, what? 
where? cad or cneud, what? as cia ¢putug ta? 
who created thee? cao veip ci? what sayest 
thou? ca b-pul an peap pin? where is that 
man? cpeud ip 6i5in? what is necessary ? 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The following are the principal indefinite 
pronouns :— 


gon, one. ceaccan, either. 

é151n, some, certain. utle, all. 

eile, aile, other. a céile, each other. 

ede, all, an cé, an cf, the person who. 
Bac, each, every. cia b’é, cibé, g1bé, whoever: 


pac ulle, every. 


up f*% f_ SAC Ae eT en V7 fee ae ee SR 
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2. The indefinito pronouns are not declined ; 
except edé, which has a genitive form, cdié ; and 
gac, which is sometimes mado gaéa in the geni- 
tive. 


CHAR Hive 
THE VERB. 


1. Irish verbs are inflected for number, person, 
mood, tense, and voice. 

2. The conjugation is arranged, not according 
to the initial changes, but according to termina- 
tions. 

3. As to the initial changes:—seo pages 10 and 58 for 
the particles that aspirate, and page 12 for the particles that 
eclipse, the initials of verbs. 


T. PERSONS: SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC FORMS. 


1. The verb has three persons singular and 
three persons plural; and it has inflections for the 
whole six in the indicative and conditional moods 
of the active voice, except in one tense of the in- 
dicative. 

2. ‘The six forms of tho present tense, indicative 
mood, active voice, of the verb «65, take, are as 
follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 


1, cégaim, I take, 1. cé5amaoro, we take. 
2. cé65ain, thou takest. 2. cégcaol, ye take. 


3. cégaI pe, ho takes. 3. cOgard, they take. 
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3. This is what is called the synthetic form of 
the verb. The synthetic form is that in which the 
persons are expressed by inflections or termina- 
tions: 

4. Theso six forms express the sense perfeotly, 
without the accompaniment of the pronouns (ex- 
cept in the case of the third person singular): 
that is, cégaip, as it stands, without using along 
with it the pronoun cG, thou, expresses perfectly 
‘thou takest ;’? and so of the others, 

5; But there is another way of expressing the 
persons, singular and plural, namely, by using 
one form of the verb for the whole six, and put- 
ting in the pronouns to distinguish the persons 
and numbers. This is what is called the analytic 
form of the verb. 

6. In this analytic mode of expressing the per- 
sons and numbers, the form of the verb that is 
used is the same as the form for the third person 
singular ; and the persons singular and plural are 
expressed as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1, c6gaib mé, I take. 1, c65a16 pinn, we take. 
2, cTdgaI1 TH, thoutakest. 2. cT65a1d prb, ye take. 
3. Tégald Pé, he takes. 3. TOHald Pad, they take. 


7. The third singular of the verb is not a syn- 
thetic form like the other five, that is, it does not 
include the pronoun as they do. In the third 
person singular, therefore, the pronoun must be 
always expressed in order to distinguish the 
number and person; unless there is a noun, or 
that the nominative is in some other way obvious 
from the construction. 

8. But generally speaking it is not allowable to 
express any other pronoun along with the cor- 
responding synthetic form of the verb:—For 
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example,it would be wrong to say oéanaim m6 or 
oéanamaoro pinn, both expressions being tauto- 
logical. 

9. This rulo, in the ease of the third person 
plural, however, is sometimes not observed ; for 
such expressions as molaro pido and molpalo 
piao—they praise, they will praise—are often met 
with, thongh moltaio or molparo alone would 
answer. And a like construction (in the third 
plural) is often used when the nominative is a 
plural noun, both in the present and in the past 
tense; as cpiallaio mic Mhilead, ‘the sons of Milé 
go ;” map vo éoncadap na opaoite, “ when the 
druids saw.” 

io. The emphatic particles may be postfixed to 
all the persons of verbs, in the same manner as 
to pronouns and nouns (p. 39); as molaim-pe, 
I praise; molaip-pe, thou praisest. And in all 
such cases, the word péin (p.40) may be used 
to make the expression still more emphatic; as 
vo Guippinn-pe péin mo leanb a Coolad, ‘I my- 
self would put my child to sleep.” 

11. The general tendency of modcrn languages is to drop 
synthetic forms, and to become more analytic. The English 
language, for example, has lost nearly all its inflections, and 
supplied their place by prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, 
and auxiliary verbs, Jfollowing this tendency, the synthetic 
forins of the Irish verb are falling into disuse in the spoken 
language ; and it has been already remarked (p. 23) that the 
noun-inflection 16 is now seldom used in speaking. But all 
these forms are quitecommon in even the most mudern Trish 


books; and the learner must, therefore, make himself quite 
familiar with them, 


II. TENSES, 


1. In English a xegular verb has only two 
different forms to express tense :—I love, I loved ; 


a iup frail ; Arar 
1 
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all the other tenses are expredsed by means of 
auxiliaries. 

2. In Irish, a regular verb has five different 
forms in the indicative mood for tense. Reckon- 
ing those tenses only which are expressed by in- 
flection, an Irish regular verb has therefore FIvz 
TENSES in the indicative mood. 

3. The five tenses with the synthetic forms for 
the first person singular of the regular verb go1p, 
call, are :— 

(1.) The present; 5o01pim, IT call. 

(2.) The consuetudinal or habitual present; 
Soipeann mé, I am in the habit of calling. 

(3.) The past, or simple past, or perfect (for it 
is known by all these three names); 00 Soipeap, 
T called. ; 

(4.) The consuctudinal or habitual past; 00 
Soipinn, I used to call, or I used to be calling. 

yee The future; s0ippeav, I shall or will 
eall, 


III. MOODS AND VOICES. 


1, The Irish regular verb has four moods :— 
The Imperative, the Indicative, the Conditional, 
and the Infinitive. These are the only moods for 
which the regular verb has distinct inflections. 

2, There are, indeed, other moods, which are expressed, not 
by inflection, but by means of certain conjunctions and par- 
ticles set before the verb; and these additional moods are 
given in conjugation in some Irish grammars; but as their 
forms do not differ from the forms of tho four given in the 
last paragraph, they are not included here. 

3. It is only the indicative mood of the verb 
that has tense inflection; in each of the other 
moods there is only one tense. ; 
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4. Thoro are two voices, theactive and the passive. 
It is only in the active voico that thero are per- 
sonal inflections; in the passive voice, the three 
persons singular and the three persons plural havo 
all six the same form, rendering it necessary, of 
course, that the pronoun be always expressed when 
there is no noun. 


IV. CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 
buail, strzke. 


ACTI'VE VOICE. 


ImpERATIVE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. eo 
Iso 2B 6 1. bualimip, let us strike. 
2. buat, strike thou. 2. buallid, strike ye. 
3. buailead pé, let him 3. buarhoip, let them strike. 
strike. 


InpicativeE Moon. 


Present Lense. 


Singular. Plural. 


1. buailim, I strike. 1. buailim{o, we strike. 
2. buailip, thou strikest. 2. buailct, yo strike. 
3. buailid pé, he strikes. 3. buailid, they strike. 


(for the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 


Consuetudinal or habitual Present. 


buarleann mé, Iusually strike. 
(The same form for all persons and numbers.) 


ry ve AAS a 5x NS 
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Past. 
1, buaileap, I struck. 1. Bbualeaman, we struck. 
2. buatlip, thou struckest. 2. Bualleaban, ye struck. 
3. buanl pé, he struck. 8. bBualeadan, they struck. 
Old form of Past. 
1. buaileap. 1. Buatlpeam or buailpiom. 
2. Buqlp. 2. bBuaileaban. 
3. buaileapcan. 3. bualpead, or buailpod, 


or buailpedoan. 
Consuetudinal Past 


1, Bbu@lnn, I used to 1. Buailimip, we used to strike. 


strike. 
2. buailéed, thou usedst 2. Buarlct, ye used to strike. 
to strike. 
3. Buailead pé, he used to 3. Bua@ldip, they used to 
strike. strike. 
Future. 
1. bualpead, | willstrike. 1. buailpimfo, we will strike. 
2. buanlpip, thou wiltstrike. 2, bucilp1d, ye will strike. 
3. buailpid pé, he willstrike. 3. bumlpro, they will strike. 


(For the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 


Conpitionan Moon. 


1. Bualpmn, T would J. BUaIlpmif, we would 
strike. strike. 

. buailped, thou wouldst 2. buailprs, ye would strike. 
strike. 

3. buailpead pé, he would 3, buailpioip, they would 
strike. strike. 


tb 


Inv. Moon. Vo bualad, fostrize. Part. 5 bualas, striking, 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
Imperative Moon. 


(The same as the Indicative Present.) 
InpicativE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. buailcean mé, I am 1. buailcean pinn or mn, we 
struck. are struck, 
2. buailcean GG, thou art 2. buailceap pb or 10, ye are 
struck, struck, 
3. buartceané, heisstruck. 3. buailcean iad, they are 
struck, 
Consuetudinal Present. 
‘ (Same as the Indicative Present.) 
Past. 
1, bualead’ mé, I was 1. buailead pin or inn, we 
struck, were struck. 
2. bumlead tt, thou wast 2. buailead pb or 1b, ye 
struck. were struck. 
3. bualead 6, he was 3. buailead 10d, they were 
struck. struck, 
Consuetudinal Past. 
1. buailci mé, Tused tobe 1. buailci pmn or inn, we 
struck. used to be struck. 
2. bualci cf, thou usedst 2. buailci mb or 1b, ve used 
to be struck, to be struck. 
3. bualci 6, he used to be 3. buartci 1a0, they used to 
struck. be struck. 
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future. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. buaitpean m6, Ishall or 1. buaitpean pinn or mn, we 
will be struck. shall or will be struck. 

2. bualpeanéG, thoushalt 2. buailpean pd or 16, ye 
or wilt be struck, shall or will be struck. 

3. buailrean 6, he shall or 38. buailpean iad, they shall 
will bo struck. or will be struck. 


ConpiTionaL Moov. 


1, buaitpide mé, I would 1. buailpfde pinn or inn, we 


be struck, would be struck. 

2. buailpide tf, thou 2. buailpfde pib or 1b, ye 
wouldst be struck. would be struck. 

3. bBualpide 6, he would 3. buaflpiée 100, they would 
be struck. be struck, 


Infinitive Moon. 
Oo beic buallce, fo be struck, 


ParriciPie. 
; buanice, struck. 


IV. RELATIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 


1. Besides the forms given in the preceding 
conjugation, the verb has what is called a ‘‘relative 
form,” i.¢., a form used after arelative pronoun. 
In two of the tenses of the indicative mood, 
namely, the present and the future, the relative 
form has a distinct inflection, viz. , ap, If, eap, or 
lop. 

'2, For instance, “the person who calls,” is 
translated, not by an té a Soiptd (3rd sing. form), 
but by an cé a Soipeap; and “he who will steal, ” 
is not an ce a so010pid (38rd sing. form ), but an 
céasoropeap. In other tenses and moods the 
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relative form is the same as that of the third per- 
son singular. 

3. This form of the verb is often used even when its nomi- 
native is not a relative, but a noun or personal pronoun, to 
express the “historical present,” i.e., the present tense used 
for the past; as Piapnaeap Cihipsin a h-aimm 61, 
“ Amergin asks her name of her.” (See for a further account 
of the historical present, p. 57.) 

4, And not unfrequently the relative form is used as an 
ordinary present; as, IP m6p an c-1ongna homipa, naé 
od’Oipin 1annap Fionn mire, “Itis a great wonder to me 
that it is not for Oisin Finn seeks (l1appap) me.” 


V. FORMATION AND USES OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF REGULAR VERBS. 


1. The second person singular of the imperative 
mood, active voice, is the root or simplest form ef 
the verb, from which all the other persons, moods, 
and tenses are formed directly, by affixing the 
various terminations. 

2. Verbs which end in a consonant preceded by 
a slender vowel have all their inflections precisely 
like those of buail (with the exception mentioned 
in Par. 4, p. 60) ; and they all begin with a 
slender vowel (except sometimes that of the infini- 
tive) in accordance with the rule caol le caol Ke. 

3. But when the final consonant is preceded by 
a broad vowel, the synthetic terminations begin 
with a broad vowel, in accordance with the same 
rule. A table of the full conjugation of a re- 
gular verb ending in a broad vowel is given at 
page. 64. 

4. The root generally remains unchanged 
through all the variations of the verb, except that 
it occasionally suffers a trifling change in the in- 
finitive. The cases in which the reot suffers change 
in the infinitive are mentioned in Par. 4. p. 60; 
See also Par. 8, p. 63. 
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IxpicativeE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


1. The present tenso is formed by affixing the 
six personal terminations 1m (or aim), 1p (or 
aip), &e., to the root. 

2. The historical present, i.e., the present tenso 
used for the past, or where past time is intended, 
is very common in Irish ; indeed in many narrative 
and historical pieces it occurs quite as often as the 
ordinary past tense in relating past transactions ; 
as, Oalalé, 1omoppo, ollinuigceap Long leip, ‘as 
to Ith, indeed, a ship ¢s prepared by him” (instead 
of ollinuigead, was prepared). 

3. It has been already remarked (Par. 3, p. 56), 
that the relative form of the verb is often used 
for the historical present; as noécap Cipeiién 
0616, ‘‘ Eremon reveals to them.” 


Consuetudinal Past and Present. 


1. These tenses express customary action; as 
léigeann mé, I am in the habit of reading ; 
léigead pé, he used to read, or he was in the habit 
of reading. 

2. Inthe sentences, ‘‘I write always after break- 
fast,’ and ‘‘he sold bread in his youth,” the verbs 
“write” and ‘‘sold” are used in the same manner 
as the Irish consuetudinal tense; except, indeed, 
that the idea is not so distinctly marked by the 
English phrase as by the Ivish. 

8. One of the particles vo or po is usually pre- 
fixed to the consuetudinal past; and the initial 
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consonant is generally aspirated; as vo So1mofp, 
they used to call. 

4, The Irish peasantry seem to feel the want of these two 
tenses when they are speaking English ; and they often, in 
fact, attempt to import them into the English language, even 
in districts where no Irish has been spoken for generations: 
thus they will say, “I do be reading while you do be writing ;” 
“T used to bo walking every day while I lived in the 
country,’’ &e. 


Past Tense. 


1. In the past tense the initial consonant is as- 
pirated in the active voice, but net in the passive 
veice. 

2. With the exception of the aspiration, the 
third singular past tense is the same as the 
root. 

3. One of the particles 00 or po is generally 
pretixed to the past tense in both voices; as vo 
fearap, I stood; po covlaip, thou sleepedst; oo 
molad 1a0, they were praised ; po buailead 6, he 
was struck. 

4, The particle po, used as a mark of the past 
tense, is often compounded with other particles, the 
f only being retained, but it still causes aspira- 
tion in the active voice, as if if were uncom- 
pounded. 

5. The principal of these compounds are :— 

(1.) Ap, whether? from an and po ; as ap buail 
yé, did he strike? 

(2.) 6up, that,from 50 and po; as cpeidun sup 
buail pe, L believe that he struck. 

(8.) Munap, unless, from muna and po; as 
munap buarl pé, unless he struck. 

(4.) Naéap, orna’n, or nap, whether not? from 
nac and po; as nap buail yé, did not he strike? 
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(5.) Nfop, not, from nfand po; as nfop buail pé, 
no did not strike.* 

6. The particle po, as a sign of past tense, is 
also often combined with the relative pronoun a; 
as an peap v’ap seallap mo leabap, the man Zo 
whom I promised my book. Vor a further account 
of this, seo Syutax. 


Future Tense. 


1. All the personal inflections of this tense, in 
both voices, begin with the letter p, which, in tho 
spoken language, is often sounded like h; thus 
ounpad, I shall shut, is colloquially pronounced 
doonhad (instead of doonfad). 


Conpitionan Moon. 


1, The particle vo, causing aspiration, is often 
prefixed to verbs in the conditional mood; as 00 
fiubalpainn, I would walk. 

2. But very often also od, if, or muna, unless, 
is prefixed, and with these particles the initial is 
eclipsed ; asvd b-pagaimn-pe mo poga, ‘if Iwould 
get my choice ;” muna m-beidead pé, “unless ho 
would be.” 

3. It is important to note that the personal in- 
flections of this mood in both voices, as well as 
those of the futuro indicative, all begin with p. 


Inrinitive Moon. 


1. The initial is aspirated in tho infinitive, 
whether the particle vo or a be expressed or under- 


* See Second Irish Book by the Socicty for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language, p. 53. 
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stood. But in some cases the aspiration is pre- 
vented by other grammatical influences, as shown 
in next paragraph. 

2. When the infinitive is preceded by one of the 
possessive pronouns, the initial of the verb falls 
under the influence of the pronoun.* 

(1.) It is aspirated for a, his; mo, my; vo, thy 
(but here tho influence of the pronoun is not per- 
ecived, as there would be aspiration without it); 
as od gonad, to wound him (literally to his 
wounding, and so of the others) ; 00 m’gonad, to 
wound me; 00 0’Sonad, to wound thee. 

(2.) It is preserved from aspiration by a, her; 
as od 50nad, to wound her. 

(3.) It is eclipsed by the three plural posses- 
sives; as odp n-5onad, to wound us; oo bup 
n-50nad to wound you; od n-gonad, to wound 
them. 

3. The general way of forming the infinitive is 
by adding ad or ead, the first when the last vowel 
of the root is broad; the second when the vowel 
is slender. 

4, If the final consonant of the root be preceded 
by 1 as part of a diphthong or triphthong, the 
final vowel is made broad in the infinitive (which 
is usually, but not always, done by dropping the 
1); as buail, bualad; goin, gonad, to wound. 
But if the final consonant be preecded by 1 
alone, the infinitive 1s formed according to the 
general rule in the last paragraph; as mill, mil- 
lead, to destroy. 

5. The infinitives of many verbs are formed 
irregularly, and these must be learned by prac- 


* Vor the influence of the possessive pronouns, see pages 
9, 11, 12; and see also Syntax. 
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tice. The following are a few of such verbs, 
Each group exhibits a particular type, in which 
the manner of forming the infinitive will be obvie 
ous on inspection. 


Root or Imperative, Infinitive. 
éag. v'éa5, to die. 
pndath. do pndth, to swim. 
OL. o'6l, to drink. 
capnaing. co Sannains, to draw. 
cuin. do Cun, to put. 
gor. do Gol, to weep. 
min. d'iminz, to play. 
Ingil. od'ingile, to graze. 
ofbip. do dibinc, to banish. 
ceil. ‘vo Cella, to conceal, 
Ras. od’ FAS‘, to leave. 
gab. do gabdil, to take. 
C65. do togbail, to lift. 
lean. vo leanathain, to follow. 
call. do éaillearham, to lose. 
ol. o’olleainain, to nourish. 
Forll. o'foillearhain to suit. 
Sluaip. vo Sluapacéz, to move, 
éipc. o’éipceaécs, to listen. 


Tue ParriciP.e. 


1. The active participle is merely the infinitive 
mood, with some such particle as ag prefixed; as 
ag bualad at beating or a-beating. 

2. The passive participle is generally formed 
by adding ce or ée when the last vowel of the 
root is slender, and ta or ta, when broad. 

When the root ends in ¢, 6, 1, U,n, nn, p, &, or § (except 
verbs in ug or 1$), the c of the partivipial termination re- 
tains its sound: after any other consonant, and also in verbs 
in ui or 16, the cis aspirated. In the passive voice, the 
terminations cap and cf follow the same law. 
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VI. VERBS IN ug, &c. 


1. Verbs of two or more syllables with the root 
ending in wi, or 1§, and some other dissyllabie 
verbs ending in 1, 1n, 1]!, and ip, differ so decidedly 
from the model verb in the formation of some of 
their moods and tenses, that some writers,* not 
without reason, class them as a second conjuga- 
tion. 

2. The difference lics in the formation of the 
future and of the conditional in both voices; the 
other moods and tenses are formed like those of 
buail. 

3. In buail, and all other verbs of its kind, the 
letter p is a characteristic mark of the futnro 
and of the conditional mood in both voices, as 
stated in Par. 3, p. 59. 

4. The verbs now under consideration have no 
Ff in the future and conditional, but they take in- 
stead, e6, before tho final consonant of the root. 

5. In addition to this change, verbs in wig and 
1§ change § into ¢; though in the spoken lan- 
guage of most parts of Ireland, the § retains its 
place. 

6. There is no other inflectional differenco be- 
tween these verbs and buarl, tho personal ter- 
minations following the final consonant of the 
root being the same in all cases. 

7. In the other tenses of tho indicative, verbs 
in tl, n, 7p and ip are almost always syncopated 
by the elision of the vowel or diphthong preceding 
tho final root consonant, as covail, sleep, coolaim, 


* As for instance the Rey. Canon Bourke in bis “ College 
Trish Grammar.” 
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Isleep, &c. (But this change is not regarded as 
gramuinatical inflection.) 

8. Verbs in wi§ almost always form their in- 
finitive by dropping the 1 and adding the usual ter- 
mination ad; those in1§ alone (not preceded by u), 
retain the 1 and take u after it in the infinitive : 
as comlaptuig, mark; infinitive, corhaptugad ; 
colhaiplis, advise; infinitive, cohaipliugad. 

9. Sometimes there are other slight changes, 
caused chiefly by the rule coal le caol &e., which 
will be obvious on inspection. 

10. The following are a fow examples of the 
formation of the present and future indicative, 
and of the conditional mood, in such verbs. The 
first person singular only is given in each case, as 
the other persons have the same terminations as 
buail and meall. 


Root or imper. Pres. indic. Futureindic. Conditional Mood. 


Oimig, direct. dipigim.  ofpedcad. ofpedcainn. 
Ondou§, love. spnddbusim.gndidvedcad. 5Zpdibedeainn. 
tabain, speak. labpam. labedpao.  laibedpaimn, 
Canpuing. draw. Taipngim. caipedngad. capedngzamn. 
Forsail, open. fopszlaim. poipsedlad. porpszedlamn. 
Copan, defend. copnaim. coipeéndad. —coipeénainn, 
Innip, tell, Innipim, == Inedyav. inneopamn. 
Oibin, banish. ofbpim. ofbedpad.  ofbeépamn. 


11. In Munster, verbs in 1, 1, 1p, and 1p, are 
conjugated like those in mg or 1§; and the e6 
comes after the final consonant: thus ofbip, 
banish, is made in the future and conditional, 
oibpeésad and vibpedsamn, as if the verb were 
ofbpls. ; 

iz. A table of the full conjugation of a verb in 
wig (dpouls) is given at page 65 
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VII. IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1. There aro fourteen irregular verbs, several 
of which are defective, i.e., want one or more of 
the moods and tenses. The conjugation of somo 
of them, it will be observed, is made up of that of 
two or more different verbs. 

2. It will also be observed that through all 
their irregularities, the five synthetic personal 
terminations remain unchanged ; for which reason 
it is scarcely correct to call these verbs irregular 
at all. 

3. The irregular verbs are as follows :—(1), 
cdim, Tam; (2), the assertive verb 1p; (3), beipim, 
I give; (4), beipim, I bear; (5), cim, I see (in- 
cluding peicim); (6), cluinmm, I hear ; (7), oéan- 
ain, I do; (8), snim or nim, I do; (9), veipim, 
I say; (10), pagaim or geibim, I find ; (11), iim, 
T eat; (12), pigim, I reach; (13), céidim, I go; 
(14), cigim, I come. 

4. The following is the synthetic conjugation of 
the irregular verbs (except in the case of the second 
verb ip, which has no synthetic conjugation). 
They may be all conjugated analytically, by using 
the third person singular of cach tense with the 
three personal pronouns singular and plural, as 
shown in case of the regular verb at page 49. 
Asan example, the analytic conjugation of the 
present tense of the first verb, tdim, is given. 


(1.) Tdim, Zam. 


Imperative Moov. 


Singular. Plural. 
Pn et 2 1. bftnfp, let us be. 
2. bf, be thou. 2. bid1d, be ye. 


3. bidead pe, or bind ré, 3. biofp, let them be. 
let him be, 


L t ert 
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IxpicaTivE Moon, 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. cam, acdim, I am. 1, tdmaold, atdmaoid, we 
are. 
2. cain, acdin, thou art. 2. cdtaoi, acdtaol, ye are. 
8. cd pé, acd pé, he is. 8. tdlo, acdio, they are. 
Present Tense: analytie conjugation. 
1. cd mé, acd mé, I am: 1. cG ponn, acd pinn, wo 
are, 
2. eG oti, acd ch, thou 2) og) Mb) cedure 
art. are. 
3. ca pé, acd pé, he is. 3. TG plad, atd pad, they 
are, 
Consuetudinal Present, 
1. bfdim, Iam usually. 1. bimfo, bfdmfo, bio- 
maold, we are usually. 
2. bfdip, thou art usually. 2. biti, bidTi, ye are usu- 
ally, 
3. bideann pé, or bionn pé, 3. bio. bidid, they are nsu- 
he is usually. ally. 


Interrogative and Negative Present. 


(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69.) 


1, nf b-purlim, T am not.* 1. ni b-puilmfo, weare not. 
2, ni b-puilin, thou art not. 2. nf b-puilci, ye are not. 
3. ni b-pull pé, he is not. 3. ni b pullid, they are not. 


* These are commonly pronounced in conversation as if the 
b-pui were omitted in each case; and aecordingly they are 
often contracted in books tonflim, nflp, nfl pé, &e, 
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Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
j. bidbeap, Bop, I was. 1. bideaman, biloman, we 
2 bidip, Bip, thou wert. 2 videabap, bioban, ye 
. BID pé, bIPé, he was. o. bipeauant Biodan, they 
were, 


Consuetudinal Past. 


. bfdinn, binn, Iused to be. 1. Bidmip, Bimip, we used 


to be. 
. b16ted, bited, thouusedst 2. BISTI, biti, ye used to 
to be, be, 
. bead pé, Viod pé, he used 3. BiddiIP, bioip, they used 
to be, to be. 


Interrogative and Negative Past. 
(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69). 


. ni nabarp, I was not. 1. ni pabaman, we were 
not. : 


2, ni nabaip, thou wert not. 2. ninababan, ye were not. 


i) 


. ni naib pé, he was not. 3. ni pabavan, they were 
not. 
Future. 
. beidead, I shall be. }. beidinfo, we shall be. 
2. beidin, thou shalt be. 2. beid1d, ye shall be. 


beid pé, he shall be. 5. beld10, they shall be. 
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ConpitIonaL Moop, 


1. Berdinn, I would be. 

2. bested, thou wouldst be. 

3. Beldead pé, or bed 76, 
he would be. 


. berdmip, we would be. 
. beITi, ye would be. 
. ber diy, they would be. 


toe 


oo 


Infinitive Moov. 


Do bei, Zo te. 


Particir.e. 


5 bert, Leing. 


1. Gd is commonly called the substantive verb, 
and answers to the verb ‘‘to be” in English. 

2. It has two forms, which the regular verb has 
not, namely, a form in the present tense for in- 
terrogation and negation (b-pullim), and a form 
in the past tense for the same (pabap). These 
two are classed by O’Donovan as a subjunctive 
mood, present and past tense. 

3. The forms b-purum and pabap are used 
only:— 

(a.) After negative and interrogative particles ; 
as ni b-puil pé cinn, he is not sick; ni parb mé 
ann pin, L was not there: an b-puit pfon im bap 
longaib? ‘Is there wine in your ships?’ Cn 
pabaip ag an g-cappaig? ‘ Wert thou at tho 
rock” (or at Carrick)? O naé b-puil oul uaid 
agam, ‘since I cannot escape from him” (lit. 
‘since it is not with me to go from lim’); an 
b-puil a plop agac péin, a Plonn? nf furl, ap 
Fionn, “ ‘Is the knowledge of it with thyself, 
O Finn? ‘It is not,’ says Finn.” 

(But these forms are not used after the inter- 
rogative cionnap, how ?) 
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(4.) After 50, that ; as vberpim 50 b-puil pé pldn, 
I say that he is well. 

(c.) After tho relative a when it follows a pre- 
position, or when it signifies ‘all that” (Par. 8, 
page 47); as cpeud 6 an ppeagna cabappaip 
ap Oma, ag a b-puil pop vo loéc? = What 
answer wilt thou give to God, who has a know- 
ledge of thy sins?’ (lit. “ez7th whom is a know- 
ledge”); a b-puil 6 Gé-cliaé 50 h-Oiledn mép an 
bhappaig, ‘ a that is from Ath-cliath (Dublin) to 
Oiledn mor an Bharraigh ;” vo beipmiio ap m-bpia- 
tap naé beag nn ain-beupam 50 Fionn v10b, 
‘“we pledge our word, that we do not think it 
little, a/? that we shall bring of them to Vinn.? 

4. This verb, like verbs in general, has a rela- 
tive form for the present and future; but the rela- 
tive form of the present is always a consuctudinal 
tense (whereas in regular verbs it is generally not 
consuetudinal) ; as map an 9-céaona bfoy (or 
bideap) an bép an opel vo piop ap an ouine; 
‘in like manner death is (in the habit of) lying 
in wait always for man.” 

5. The analytic form of this verb is now far 
more common in the spoken language than the 
synthetic. In asking a question the analytic form 
is often preferred: but in answering, the syn- 
thetic; as an paib ci ag an 5-Cappaig ? Oo 
Diop ag an 5-Cappars, ‘‘ Were you at Carrick ? 
I was at Carrick.” 

6. The letter a is often prefixed to tho present 
tense both in speaking and writing: atd instead 
of cd, &e.; it is sometimes slightly emphatic, bw 
oftencr merely euphonic, and does not otherwise 
affect the meaning. 

7. This verb is often used as an auxiliary, like 
the verb ‘‘to be” in English; and it is the only 
verb in the Irish language that can be regarded 

to PAI Foy Pee 
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as an auxiliary. Thus, instead of buailcean mé, 
I am struck, we can say cd mé buailce: for vo 
buailead mé, I was struck, vo bi in6é buarlce, Ke. 


(2.) Ip, a es. 
InprcaTivE Moop. 
Present Tense. 


Tp, itis: as ip mé, it is 1; 1p 04, it is thou: 
Past Tense, 


ba or bud, it was; as ba mé, it was J. 


Future Tense. 
bud o- bup, it will be. 
ConxpvitionaLn Moon, 
bad, it would Le, 


L This is commonly called the assertive verb. 

2. It has no inflection for person, being always 
used in the third person singular: hence it is 
often called the impersonal verb. 

3. It has no other moods and tenses besices 
those given above. 

4. It takes other forms in the modern language, 
some of them contracted, which are often puzzling 
to learners. 

5. After sup, that, it is often made ab, which 
is given by O’Donovan as a subjunctive mood ; as 
cperoim gup ab 6 acd cnn, I believe that it is ho 
(who) is sick: meapuim dé péip pin, sup ab od 
Hhagsain agup pice pul pugzad CAbpaham tdanic 
Papzolén 1 n-Cipinn, “I think, according to that 
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that it is two years and twenty before Abraham 
was born, that Partholon came to Erin.” 

6. Very often sup ab is shortened by omitting 
the a; as cperoim sup 7bé, &c.; and sometimes 
the b is joined to sup, as cperoim gupb 6, &e. 

7. Aiter mG, if, the 1 is omitted, as md’p pfon 6. 
if it be true; and in this case the p is often joined 
to the md; as mdp pion é: mdp mais leat a bad 
buan, eas puap agup ceit, “if you wish to be 
long-lived, drink cold and hot” (or “drink cold 
and flee”—a eclebrated Irish saying of double 
meaning). 

8. Sometimes ba or ba is shortened to b or b 
alone, which again is often joined to the preced- 
ing word; as laoé o’dp bGainm Un, or laoé 
oapb ainm lip, ‘fa hero whose name was 
Lir;”? of which the full construction is, laoé 00 
apo ba ainm Up, ‘“aheroto whom was name Lir.” 

9. There is another form, pd, for the past tense, 
which is now disused, but which is constantly used 
by Keating, and by other writers of the seven- 
teenth and eightcenth centuries: pad tpéanpeap 
an Ceaz po, ‘this Ceat was a mighty man;” 1p f 
(banba) pa bean vo Mhac Coll, o’an b’ainin 
viliop Cacup, ‘itis she (Banba) who was wife to 
Mac Coll, whose proper name was Eathur;” 6p 6 
an peoicbéapla pa teanga coicéeann pan Scizia 
an ctpdt vo tyuall Neviiead aipoe, ‘since it is 
the Scoti¢c language which was the common tongue 
in Scythia in the time that Neimhcadh emigrated 
JOUORON aes 

10, For the distinction between cd and 1p, sce 
Idioms. 


* For the various forms assumed by this verb in the ancient 
Janguaze, see O'Donovan'’s most instructire article in his 
“Trish Grammar,” p, 161, 
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(3.) bheipim, Z give. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Moop, 


Singular, Plural. | 

no op 1, cabnamaoip. ' 

2. cabain. 2. cabnaivd. 

3. cabnad pé. 3. cabpaoaoip. 

InpicativE Moop. 
First Person Singular. 
Present: beimm, cabnaim, or 
cusam. 

CF wae Pres.: ap With theusual 
Consuet. Past: Beinn, tugamn. iors for 
Future: béanpad, cabanpad. the other persons 


and numbers. 


ConpitionAn béanpainn, tabanrainn. 
Moon: 


InviniT1vE; vo tabainc. Particirze; ag cabainc. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 


Inuperative; beiptean, cabantan, cugtan, mé, 6, 6, &e. 


InpicativE Moon, 


Present : beinteap, cugcap. \\ 

Past : cugae. 

Consuet. Past : bemntide, tugtaidve. 

Future: béanpan, cabanran. M6, &4, 6, Ke. 


Conpitionan béanpaide, tabanzaive. 
Moop: 


INFINITIVE ; 00 Bert cabanta, do belt cugta. 
Participbe; cabanta, cugca. 
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1. This verb is made up of threo different verbs: 
in some of the tenses any ono of the three may 
be employed ; in some, either of two; andin some 
only one; as shown in the paradigm. 

2. In the present tense, beipim (but not the 
other two verbs) takes the particle vo (which is a 
mark of the past in regular verbs), and commonly 
has its initial aspirated. 


(4.) beipim, J bear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Iurerative Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
Mo got oO 1. beipmip. 
2. bein. 2. bein{d. 
3. bemmedd pb. 8. beiniofp. 


InpicaTivE Moop. 


First Person Singular. 


Present: beipim. 
Consuet, Present: beipeann. 
Past: pusap. With the usual 
Consuet. Past : beipinn. terminations for 
future: béanpad. the other persons 
and numbers. 

ConnitioxaL béanpainn. 

Moon: 


InrinitivE; Do bpeit. ParricirLE; ag bneis. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
: XurerativeE Moov; beinteap mé, 6G, é, &o. 
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IspicativE Moop. 


Present : beintean. 

Past: pugad. 

Consuet. Past : beinti. 

Future: béanpan. Mé, th, 6, &e. 


Conpitiovan béanfaide. 
Moon: 


Ixginitive; 00 belt bemte. Panticirne; beipte. 


(8.) Cim, I see. 
NERINED FORGE, 


Imperative Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
eg ag 1. feicimip, Fereimfo. 
2. relic. 2. feicid. 
3. peicead pé. 3. peicrofp. 
IxprcativE Moon. 
Present Tense. 
1. éfdim, éim, feicim. 1. cibmio, éimfo, percimfo 
2. éidin. cip, eercin. 2. Cibcf, citf, peiccf. 


3. C115 pé, C1 PE, Feicid pé. 5. Cldio, Cid, percid. 
Consuet, Pres.; dideann, Feiceann, mé, oO, pé, &e. 


Past. 
1, ¢onnancap. 1, ¢oncaman. 
2. connancaip. 2. concaban. 
3. Gonnaipe pé. 3. Goncavan. 
First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past ; éfinn or Ginn. : 
Future: cidpead or Cipead. | Rua eno 


terminations for 
the other persons 


+ 4 a fo: 
CoxpitionaL CfOfINn, or éfpinn, a) and numtenn 


Moop: Peicpinn. 
Inyinitive Moop; d’peicpin or o'pelcpine. 
PARTICIPLE ; G5 FeIcyin or aj Feicpins. 


witha alif . myvitizar 


ez 
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PASSIVE VOICE, 
Inrerative Moop; peictean, mé, ct, 6, &e 


InpicativE Moon. 


Present Tense: Gidcvean or peictean. 


Past: connancad. 
Past. Consuet. : Cibti or peictt. 
Future: cfopean or peicpean. }1M6, 6G, 6, &e. 


CoxpitionaL G{Opide or Peicpive. 
Moon : 


Inrinittve Moop; do belt peicte. Particirye; feicte 


1. Cfdim is defective in some of its moods and 
tenses, which are supplied by other verbs—the 
imperative and infinitive by peicim or parcim, and 
the past indicative of both voices by an old verb— 
otherwise disused—connapcam. 

2. Peicim or paicim, although it is brought in 
among the irregular verbs to supply the defects 
of ¢fdim, is itself regular. 

3. Observe that the initial of ¢fdim is always 
aspirated. 


(6.) Cluinm. JZ hear. 


InpicaTivE Moon. 


Past Tense. 
1. éualar. 1. cualaman. 
2. éuataip. 2. cualaban. 
3. Gualald pé. 3. éualavan: 


Inrinitive Moop Active; vo Glop or do cloipcin. 
ParticirLE ACTIVE ; ag Cclop or ag cloipcin. 


1. In all the other moods and tenses, cluinim is 
regular, and is conjugated like buail. 
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(7.) oéanaim, Ido. 
ACCT VEE: WOM Gua 
IsezrativE Moon. 


Loa 1. déanam, déanamaoiy, 
oéanamaoid. 

2. 0éan. 2. déanaid. 

3. Déanad pé. 3. Déanadip. 


InpicativE Moon. 
Past Tense. 
1. isla bSednnap, déa- 1. misneaman, Sedpnamanp, 
nop. 


déanaman. 
2. mgnip, Sedpnaip, S6a- 2, pigneaban, ednnaban, 
nar. déanaban. 
3. Mgne Pé, bedpnad pé, S. msneadan, edpnadan, 
déan pé. Séanaoan. 
First Person Singular. 
Present : o€éanaim. 
Consuet. Pres. > o6anann. : 
buearrn : < With the 
Cousuet. Past: Ce ear aM es aseal Gene 
Future: o€anpad, tions for the 


ConDITIONAL déanpainn. and numbers. 


Moop : 
Ixrtxitive Moop ; do Séanam or do Héanad. 
PARTICIPLE ; G5 O€anath or ag Déanad. 
PUA S SIGE IGOUL GRE 
Turerative Moon; Oéancap mé, &t, 6, &e. 


Ixvicative Moon. 


| cther persona 


Present : oéanzan. ) 
IRWER Dea: vednnad. 
Consuet. Past:  $nitt. 
Future: bdéanpan. Mé, c6, 6,&c. 
ConpiTIONAL, déanfalde. 
Moop: 


Inrinitive Moop ; do belt oGanca. Parricre.e; Déanca. 


1. This verb and the next borrow from each 
other to form some of the moods and tenses in 
which they are defective. 
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(8.) Gnim or nim, J do. 
AAG BETTE. WAOTHE Jo) 5 
Inpicative Moon. 


First Person Singular. 


With the usual 


Present : gnim or nim. Rien etic 
Past : Suibecap or Nea eas 
Consuet, Past: Snfomn or nidinn. and Warnes 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


InpicativE Moop. 


Present: gniteap or nigean. : 
Consuet. Past : Snici or nici. M6, &4, € &e. 


1, This verb is used in no other moods or tenses ; 
but so far as it goes it is very common in both 
forms—with and without the § (nim and nfm). 
The other moods and tenses are expressed by 
means of o€anaim. 


(9.) oeipm, J say. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


IurerativE Moop. 
Singular. Plural. 


Leese 1. abnam, abnamaorp, abhamaors, 
2. abain. 2. abnard. 
8. abnad pé: 8. abjiaoaorp. 


InpicaTIveE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


1. Deipim: 1. veinimfo. 
2. deni. 2. dveintid 
3. dein pé. 3. DeIMd. 


Consuet. Pres. veimeann me, cG, Pe, &c. 
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Past. 
1. vubnap. 1. bubpaman. 
2. oubpaip. 2. oubpaban. 
3. oubains pé. 8. oubnabvanp. 
First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past : oeininn. With the usual 
Future : o¢appad. terminations for 
the other persons 
ConpIrionaL véanfainn. and numbers, 
Moop: 


Ixrinitive Moop; do nds. PAnrricirre; ag dd. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Imperative Moop; abapntan mé, cf, 6, &e. 


Ixpicative Moon, 


Present : oeipceap. 

eh oubnad. 

Consuet Past: voeinci. 

Future: véanfan. M6, €6, 6, &e. 
ConpIrionaL ovéanpaite. 

~ Moon: 


Insimitive Moop; vo belt ncidce, do belt pdice. 


ParTicieLe; nddce, pdice. 


1, The verb abpaim, I say, from which veipim 
borrows its imperative, is itself a regular verb. 

2. Observe the characteristics of oubpap, the 
past indicative active :—(a) it does not take the 
participle vo or po; (4) the initial is not aspirated. 

3. The letter a is often -prefixed to this verb 
for the sake of emphasis; as a veipim for verpim, 
say; a dvubaips pé for oubainc pé, he said. 
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(10.) Pagaim or geibim, J find. 


PAG Tears MIAOG Les 
IMPERATIVE Moon, 


Singular. Plural. 
eo teg 1. pasmaoip, Fasmaoid, 
2. pas. 2. pasaid. 
8. pagad, pé. 3. pasaroip. 
InprcaTivE Moop. 
Present Tense. 
1. pagamm or gerbim. 1. pagsmaold or ge1bmfo. 
2. pagsuip or Serbin. 2. pagcald or Seibstd. 
3. pagaid pé, or Feb pé. 3. Pasald or seibrd. 
Past. 
1. puanap. 1. puanaman. 
2. puanaip. 2. PFuanaban. 
3. Puaip pé. 3. Fuanavan. 
First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past : Pasainn or serbinn. ‘ 
Future: s6abad, seobad. ee 
Future neg. § interrog. Seabad or BEUIFEAD. \ tions for the 
ayant Secon ther persons 
ConDITIONAL §éabainn, seobainn. 2 
Moon: or b-pasamn, gota. | ond ee 


Inrinitive; O'Fd§al. Participyn; ag pdsart. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
IupeRativE Moop; pagtan me, 64, 6, &e. 
InptcativE Moon. 


Present : fagscan. 

Past: Fuapad or png. 

Consuet. Past: $e1bet. M6, tu, 6. &e. 
, CU, 6. &e, 

Conpitionan seabctarvdve, b-purstite. 


Moop: 


(Defective in Infinitive and Partteiple.) — ~ 
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1, The second form of this verb (Se1bim) has its 
initial aspirated in the present and future active. 

2. The past tense (puapap, &c.) may or may 
not take the particle vo or po; but its initial con- 
sonant is not aspirated. 


(1.) lé:m, Leat. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


First Person Singular. 


Future Indicative : loppao. Witlethonmetalecermic 


nations for the other 
NDITI 1 2 
cern SEESION persons and numbers. 


1. The past indicative is either the regular form 
oiteap, &c., or the irregular ouap (with the usual 
terminations :—ouaip, ouard pé, &e.) 

2. The infinitive is 0 1ée. 

3. In other respects this verb is regular. 


(12.) Rigim, J reach. 


Imperative Moop. 


Singular. Plural, 
Viger es 1. mémip. 
2. Mg. 2. Ms. 
3. TMsead pé. 3. MHloip. 


InpicativE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. mgm 1, mgmfo. 
2. msn 2. msct. 


3. ms Pe 2, M10. 
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Past. 
1. ndngap. 1. ndngaman. 
2. pdngaip. 2. pdngaban. 
3. naimig ré, ndnaig pé. 3. ndngavan. 


Virst Person Singular, 


Consuet Past : yisinn. 
Future: msreao. With the usual termi- 
nations for the other per- 
ConDITIONAL spin. | sonsand numbers. 
Moop: 


InpinitTivE; 00 Piaécam or DO potrain. 


1, The past, future, and conditional, are some- 
times expressed by a different verb, as follows :— 
but this form (which is the same form as the in- 
finitive), is not often met with in the modern lan- 
guage. 

First Person Singular. 
Past: Juaccap. 
Future + qaccpao, ) With the usual termi- 
nations for the other persone 


ConpITIonAL = piactpamn. and numbers. 
Moop: 


(13.) Té1dim, TL go. 


IMPERATIVE Moon, 


Singular. Plural. 

ls 6 5 6 1, c@idmip. 
2. cé1d. 2. ced. a 
3. ceidead pé. 3. céloDip. 


Invicarive Moop. 


Present Tense. 


Singular, Plural. 
1, céidim. 1. céidmfo. 
2, céidin. 2. coed or céitid. 
3. cad pa. 3. cé1d1d. 
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Past Tense. 


1. cuadap. 1. Guadmanp. 
2. guadaip. 2. cuadban. 
3. cuaid pé, 3. Guadovap. 


There is another form of the past tense of this 
verb used after the particles 0, ni, &¢., which 
O’Donovan classes as a subjunctive mood. The 
negative nf, which aspirates, is here prefixed: after 
60, the initial would be eclipsed. 


1. nf Seacap 1. ni Seacaman. 
2. m deacaip. 2. ni Seacaban, 
3. ni dSeacaid pé. 3. ni Seacadan. 
First Person Singular.? 
Consuet Past : cé1dinn. With the 
Future: pacfad or nacao. usual termina. 


tions for the 
Cox pITIONAL facfainn or paéamn. other persons 
Moon: and numbers. 


Infinitive; 00 Sul. ParricirLe; az oul. 


(14,) cigim, L come. 


Iuperative Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
Iso 5 8 1, cigimip or cigeam. 
2. can or 51g. 2. c1p1d. 
3. cigead Te. 3. cipivip. 


Jinpicative Moon 


Present Tense. 


1, cigim. 1. cigimfo. 
2. TIDIN. 2, TIB{d, TIFELO 
3. TID PTE 3. TISIO. 


Univ = Pa Ie initizon hy Airracnft ( 
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Past Tense. 


1. sdngap. 1. cdngaman. 

2. tdngaip. 2. édngaban. 

3. Gdinic pé. 3. tdngavan, 

First Person Singular 
Consuet Past tiginn. 
Future: ciocpad. With the usual termi- 
nations for tbe other 
ConDITIONAL ciocpainn persons and numbers. 
Moop: 


Inrinitive; 00 Ceaéc.  ParticirLe; ag ceacc. 


OTIKER DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


1, The following defective verbs are often met 
with in the modern language. 

Cip or cp, ‘says.’ It is used only in the third 
person, much like the English defective verb quoth ; 
as, ain pé, says he: cpeud vo déunpain vam ? an 
Oiapmaro: “* What wilt thou do for me? says 
Diarmaid ;” véan edlup véinn mana b-puil pé, an 
pad, ‘*‘ give knowledge to us where he is,’ said 
they (or say they).” In the older writings this verb 
is often written ol. 

Cz bat, he (or she) died. 

Oap, it seems, it seemed, or it might seem (ac- 
cording to the tense or mood of the verb with which 
it is connected): Oap hom, methinks or me- 
thought; vap leac it seems or seemed to thee; 
and so on with the rest of these prepositional pro- 
nouns singular and plural : Oo mé pé, vap liom, 
map an gao1t, heran, methought (or it seemed 

me) like the wind. 

Olisteap, it is lawful, it is allowed. 
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Our, to know; tainie pé dup an paibpiavann, he 
came (in order) to know whether they were there. 

Peavan, I know; used only negatively and in- 
terrogatively, and in the present tense: ni peavap 
m6, I do not know; nf peavap pé, he does not 
know; an b-peaopabap ? do ye know? 

Ni puldip, it is necessary (or ‘‘ must,” used im- 
personally) ; ni puldip dam a bed arp prubal, ‘itis 
necessary for me to be (or I must be) walking 
(away).” 


(CHEPAS Es Dale amVelie 
ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 
INTERJECTIONS. 
I, ADVERBS. 


1. There are not many simple adverbs in the 
Irish language. Far the greatest number of the 
Trish adverbs are compounds of two or more words. 

2. An adverb may be formed from an adjective 
by prefixing the particle 50, which in this applica- 
tion has the same effect as the English postfix ly; 
as bopb, fierce; 50 bopb, fiercely. Almost all 
Irish adjectives admit of being changed in this 
manner to adverbs. 

8. Besides the adverbs formed in this way, there 
are many compound adverbs, which are generally 
made up of a noun and a preposition; the prepo- 
sition otten causing an eclipsis. 

4. The following is an alphabetical list of the 
compound adverbs in most general use, with a fow 
of the simple adverbs. Some of the compound 
adverbs become, in some situations, prepositions: — 
C b-pad, far off, in spaceor  d-copaé, at first, in the 

time. beginning. 

Cbup, on this side. (See M v-cuaid, northwards. 
call.) CG g-céav6ip, immediately. 
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d 5-cén, far off. 

C 5-cothnuidc, always. 

5 rm, there. 

5 ro, here. 

5 pad, yonder, 

din ap, back, 
(See ain 6151.) 

QGip ball, on the spot, in- 
stantly. 

ip big, at all. 

Gin bun, on foundation: 
cun ain bun, to found, 
to institute. 

Qn ceana, in like manner ; 
in general. 

Cin cordée, for ever. 

Qin Gigin, with difficulty ; 
perforce :—ain aip no ain 
é151n, by consent or by 
force: nolens volens ; willy 
nilly. 

Gin 5-ctil, backwards, back : 
cup ain g-cGl—the op- 
posite to Gup ain bun—to 
put back, to abolish, 

Gin levé, apart, separately. 

ip mod, in a manner; so 
that. 

Cin pon, for the sake of. 

ip uaipib, at times; some- 
times. 

GAmaé, out of, outside. 

Cihdin, alone, only. 

Cmdpaé, to-morrow. 

Amuig, outside, 

Chhuil, like, as. 

Cn dinve, on high, 

Cné, yesterday. 

Cnufop, from below, upwards, 

Qin éinpeaés, together. 

Cnn pm, there. 

Cnn ro, bere, 

Cnn pao, yonder, 

d noveap, southward. 

Cnarce, near. 


backward. 


[PART II. 


Cnall, to this side; hither. 

Q nan, near. 

niu, to-day. 

Cnoip, now. 

Cnonn, to that side; thither. 

Cn can, when, 

Qnuap, from above, down- 
wards. 

Cpéip, last night. 

Amani, ever, 

Onip, again. 

Apzeaé, in, into. 

CApais, in, inside, 

Deag naé, little but ; almost. 

Ca h-ap, cad ap. canap, 
from what ? whenee ? 

Ca théiv, how many? how 
much ? 

Cdiz, cé h-diz, cia dic, 
what place? 
e bmG, beeause. 

Qo fon, always. 

Cadon, that is; ze; id est. 

4, gives an adverbial mean- 
ing to some words, 

F4 Céad6ip, immediately. 

4 Seois, at last. 

F4 06, twice. 

a pPeac, by turns; respee- 
tively, 

Fa tpt, thrice. 

60 bnds, for ever (lit. to 
{the] judgment). 

60 venhin, verily; truly; 
indeed. 

60 d-cf, unto. 

60 PO, yet; awhile, 

60 h-iomldn, altogether. 

0 1éip, entirely. 

609 leép, enough. 

Tomoppo, huwever, moro- 
over, indeed, 

Malle pe, together with, 

Man an g-céaona, likewise; 
in like manner. 


7. arg byw Mircroentt ® 
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Man aon le, together witb. 

No 60, until. 

O porn ale, from that time 
out. 

Op cionn, above. 

Sfop, downwards. 

Soin, eastwards. 
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Suap, upwards. 

Thali, onthe other side; be- 
yond, (See Ubup.) 

Tamall, awhile. 

Tulle eile, besides; more 
over, 


II, PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The following is a list of the simple preposi- 


tions :— 

Cd ori, in; as a mbaile, in 
the town. 

, out of, or from (unusual) ; 
as a Mumain, out of 
Munster. 

5 or aig, at, with. 

ip, an, upon, 

aki at his takes p before 
the article. (See page 17.) 

dp, out of. 

Chun, to or towards, for the 
purpose of, 
ap, used in swearing, equi- 
valent to dy. oan mo bmia- 
tan, * by my word.” 

Oo, to. Oe, from, off, of. 

Gaoan, the same as 1dIp. 

Pd or aol, under. 
an, without. 

60, towards, along with. It 
takes - before the article 
an;as 5up an v-c1§,to the 
house. 


1, the same as a. 

lan, after. Ittakes p before 
the article (an), and be- 
comes 1anp. 

Top, between. 

In, the same as um. 

Le or pe, with. It takes p 
before the article (an), and 
then becomes Lely’ or jp. 

Man, like, as. 

O, from. 

Op, over, above. 

Re, nia, before. It takes p 
before the article (an), 

Seac, beyond, besides. 

Tan, over, across. It takes 
T before the article fan), 
and then becomes tanp, 

Tné, through. It takes p 
before the article, and then 
becomes tpép. 

Tid, the same as thé, 

Um or 1m, about, 


2. Some of the simple prepositions are amalga- 
mated with the personal and possessive pronouns, 
for which see pages 41, 45. 

3. Besides the simple prepositions, there are in 


Trish a number of compound prepositions. 


Each 


of these consists of a simple preposition followed 
by a noun; and in many of them the initial of the 
noun is eclipsed by the influence of the simple 
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preposition. In some cases the preposition has 
dropped out and only the noun remains. 

4. Tho following is a list of tho most usual 
compound prepositions, with their meanings :— 


d b-piadnaipe, in presence of. 

d b-poéaip, with, along with. 

CG o-caoib, in regard to, concerning. 

GC o-cwiméeall: see ciméeall, 

G g-ceann, at the head of, at the end of, with regard to. 

G §-coinne, against, for (in tho phrase to go for): jtio a 
B-coinne a Céile, “they run against eaeh other:” vo 
cguaid pe a §-comne a atan, he went for his father. 

C 5-coip, by the side of, bard by, along. This is often con- 
tracted to coip: coip na bpisoe, ‘beside the (river) 
Bride.” 

C h-aiéle, after: a h-aidle na laowe pm, “after that lay.” 

Amearps, amongst: pio amears na 5-coillcead, “ down 
amongst the woods.” 

C1 ldcaip, in presence of. 

Cip aad, forward, over against, opposite: oul ain asatd, 
to go forward, to progress: ain agatd na gaoite, oppo- 
site (exposed to) the wind. 

Gin béalaib, in front of, opposite: do luigofp do gnds 
an-lombdaib ap bealaib a n-atan, ‘they used to lie, 
customarily, in beds opposite their father” (Children of 
Lir). 

din Bae on foundation. 

Cin ceann, for (in the phrase to go for); as a oubains 
Naipe le h-Gpodn oul ain enn Penguip, “ Naisi said 
to Ardan to go for Fergus.” 

Cin pead, through, throughout, during: ap Read bliabna, 
“ during a year.” 

Cin pfud, thoughout, amongst dip pud na d0-Conn, amongst 
the waves. 

in 5-ctl, behind. 

Oip pon, for the sake of, although. 2 

C n-oiard, after: a n-oiaid a Gélle, after one another, one 
after another. 

Cop, contracted from a §-coip. 

ODdla, as to: odla bldnaioe, ‘as to Blanaid.” 

O'éip, after: d’éip na oilinne, “ after the deluge.” 

Dionnpaigid or O1onnpalgse, towards: sluaipear pGime 
dionnpaige aluinge, “he goes forward towards his ship.’ 
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Ooéum, towards, 

o péin, aecording to. 

OO nurse, unto, until. 

60 0v-ci, to, unto, as faras: prubail 50 d-cf an copup, 
walk to the door. 

lomtépa, as to: 1omeftipa Phinn, “as to Finn.” 

FG tuaipim, towards. 

Laith le or 1dimh pe, near, by, beside: puld lah liom, sit 
near me; Ldith ne beannaib boince, “beside Beanna 
Boirche.” 

Op cionn, over, above: Gnaduig Ota 6p cionn 5a¢ urle 
md, “love God above all things:” po €1m1g op cronn an 
§ao1, “ he rose over the spear.” 

1 5-clonn, the same as a 5-ceann: 1§-clonn na bliadna, 
“at the end of the year.” 

Tan ceann, besides, for the sake of, beyond, in preference to. 

Tap aip, backwards ; same as ap aip. 

Tan Ep, after; the same as véip: can éip na Samna, 
“ after the Samhain (1st of November).” 

Timéeall, about, around: ceacc ciméeall Ohianmada, 
“to go around Dermat.” 

Op corhaip, in presence of, before the face of: 6p cothain 
Ehinn, “in presence of Finn.” 


III, CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. There are few simple conjunctions in the 
Trish language. 

2. There are, however, many compound con- 
junctions, much like the English conjunctional 
phrases, “‘ for the reason that,’’ ‘‘to the end that,” 
&e. 

8. Generally speaking, the meanings of the 
compound conjunctions may be easily gathered 
from the signification of the words that compose 
them; but there are afew whose meanings are 
not so plain. 

4. The following is a list of the simple con- 
junctions with their meanings, together with those 
of the compound conjunctions whose meanin 
are not quite obvious. 7 
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Ceécz, but, except. 

Géc éeana, but however. 

Q5ur, and ; often contracted 
to apap, und ’p. 

Cup an adban pin, where- 
fore. 

Cn, an interrogative parti- 
cle: an b-puil pi plan? Is 
she well? 

Gp, the samo as the last, 
only used with the past 
tense. See. p. 5S. 

bfod, although: it ig really 
the third singular impera- 
tive of the verb cdim. 

Cid: see Zid. 

Céin, as. 

04, if: 
od mo. 

Do big, because. 

Do cum 50, in order that. 

E6r, yet, moreover. 

Old or Floead, although. 

OO, that. 

Honad aine pin, wherefore. 


sometimes written 
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oun, that: formed of tho 
preceding and po: see p. 68, 

Tond, ind: see nd. 

lonnup $9, in order that, 80 
that. 

m4, if. 

Wd cd $0, although that. 

Wap, as: see muna. 

Wuna, if not, unless; often 
written mun, and even 
(corruptly) man. 

Maipead, if so, well then. 

Wan pin, man po, in that 
manner, in this manner: 
thus. 

Na, than: see ond, 

N4, nor, not. 

NO, or: often pronounced ni 
in Munster. 

O, since, secing that, because. 

O cdpla, since, whereas. 

Oin, because. 

Sul, before. 

Uime pin, therefore, where- 
fore. 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 


1, The following is a Hist of the most common 


interjections. 


Besides these there are many inter- 
jectional expressions somewhat like the English, 


“QO shame!” ‘Alack! and well-a-day!? but it is 
not necessary to enumerate them :— 


Ci, tho sign of tne vocativo 
ease, usually translated O. 
Cp cpuas. alas! what pity! 

Gipc, bush! list ! 

Panaop, Eanaoip, alas! 

anaom seun, alas! O 
sbarp sorrow ! 

fee, sec! behold! 

Nang, woe! O sad! 


iv allt . Diniti 


Monde, O shame 

Mlonuan, alas! woe is me¢ 

Io cpuas: see ap cnua™g. 

Oc, ué, alas! 

O66n, or ucdn, alas! written 
o¢dn or uéén in old writ- 
ings. 

Olag6n, elas! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PREFIXES AND AFFIXES, 


1. There are in Irish, as in other languages, 
prefixes and affixes, which modify the meanings of 
words. 


I, PREFIXES, 


1. The following is a list of the principal pre- 
fixes with their meanings : it will be observed that 
many of them have a double form, which arises 
from conformity to the rule caol le caol Ke. 

2. Most of these are inseparable particles; but 
a few are also employed independently as separate 
words. 


Cup or e1p, back or again, like English re: as toc, pay- 
ment; aip1oc, repayment, restitution: emse, rising; eipemse 
resurrection. 

Cth or aih, a negative particle, like English wz: as né1d, 
open, clear; anpéid, diflicult, rough. 

Cn, an intensitive particle: as luaé§dineae, joyful; as an- 
luatgdineas, overjoyed. 

Cn or aim, a negative particle, like English wz: as cpdt 
time; ancpdé, untimely: mian, desire; airman, evil de 
sire. 

Cé, a reiterative, like English re: as nad, a saying ; atpdo, 
a repetition. 

Gz has sometimes the meaning of English dis in dismantle: 
ascuma, a form; atéumad, to deform, to destroy ; m10§ad, 
to crown or elect a king; aétpiogav, to dethrone. 

ban, feminine (from bean, a woman); as eaclac, a mes- 
senger ; ban-eaclaé or bain-eacélaé, a female messenger. 

bit or biog, lasting, constant: as bed, living; biébad, 
everlasting. 


Boe feat: Rinitizond fav; AAinrnace ~ £F /D) 
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Céth, equal : English co or con: as aimpean, time; céth- 
aimpeanaé, contemporary. 

Deas, de1g, good: as blap, taste; deagblap, good or 
pleasant taste. 

Of, dfo, a negative, like English dis: as céilve, wise ; Df- 
céillide, foolish: ceann, ahead; ovi¢eannad, to behead. 

Onoé, oporé, bad or evil: as obaip, a work; odpoc-obain 
an evil work. 

Oo and po are opposites, as are also often the letters band Tr. 
Oo denotes difficulty, or ill, or the absence of some good or posi- 
tive quality: as paicpeanaé or popaicpeanaé, visible; vo- 
Faicpeanaé, invisible: voldp, tribulation; poldp, comfort: 
donap, ill Inck; ponap, good luck: vo-béunca, hard to be 
done; po-béunza, easy to be done: oubaé, sad; pubad, 
merry. 

€a, a negative, often causing eclipsis : as bampean, strong ; 
éadainsean, weak: cdin, just; Ea5e6ip, injustice: cnom, 
heavy; éaocnom, light. 

Cap, a negative : as onéip, honour ; eaponéip, dishonour: 
plan, healthinl; eapldn, sick: caipoeap, friendship; eap- 
caipveap, enmity. 

Fo, under: us Dune, a man; Poduine, an weder-man, a 
common man, a servant. 

Pmeé, against, back, contra: as buiile, a stroke; pmitbuil- 
le, a back stroke: bae, a hook ; pmotbac, a back-hook, a barb. 

Il, 10l, many: as iomad, much; thomad, sundry, various : 
oaé, a colour ; 10loataé, many coloured: paoban, an edge ; 
iolfaobain, many-edged weapons. 

In, 10n, fit: as béunca, done; indéunca, fit to be done: 
paidce, said; 1onnaivcze, fit to be said. 

Ldn, full, used as an intensitive: as @bbéll, vast ; \anad- 
bé1l, awfully vast. 

teat, half: as uaiyp, an hour; leatuain, half an hour. 
This word is also used to denote one of a pair: thus pail, an 
eye; lead-ptirl (literally half an eye), one of two eyes. Seo 
“Tdiom, No. 18.” 

Mi, mio, a negative: as meap, respect; mitheap, disres- 
pect: céthainle, advice; niocéinaiple, evil advice. 

Neam, nein, a negative: as compigce, comprehensible ; 
neamcoimmésce, incomprehensible: nid, a thing; neih- 
md, nothing. 

Reum, before, like English pre: as padce, said; peuti 
faivce, aforesaid. 

Ro, an intensitive particle: as m6p, great; p6-mép, very 
greak 

Pee ( Sie hae Dinitized hy Micrneontt (RB) 
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Sdp, an intensitive particle: as mart, good ; rdp-maic, 
tery good. 

So, poi, the opposite to do, denotes apt, easy, good 
as vbeanbéa, proved; poldeanbiéa, easily proved. 

Un or Gin, an intensitive particle: as fpeal, low; Gipfreal, 
yery low, humble, mean, vile. 


II, AFFIXES OR TERMINATIONS.* 


1. Tho following is a list of the principal affixes 
or terminations, with their meanings; but it does 
not include inflectional terminations, which are all 
given in connection with declensions and con- 
jugations. 

Cé, when it is the termination of an adjective, means full 
of, abyunding in, like the English y and ous, with the former 
of which it seems cognate; as opaisean, the black-thorn ; 
odpaseanaé, abounding in black-thorn: bpiadap, a word ; 
bmiatnaé, wordy, talkative. 

Gé, as the termination of a noun, generally denotes a per- 
sonal agent; as cithaco, power: camacoaé, a mighty per- 
son: Connaécaé, a native of Connaught. 

Céc, an abstract termination, like the English ness and ¢y 
(in probity) : as cantanaé, charitable; canéanacé, charity: 
m6np and mona, great; mopdacs, greatness, 

Chive, ude, or He, a personal termination, denoting a doer; 
as cop.a foot; coiplde, a walker: tTiomdn, drive; tiomdn- 
aide, a driver. 

Cpe or ine, a personal termination, denoting an agent or 
doer; as long, a track; topgaine, a tracker: ceals, guile; 
cealsaine, a deceiver. 

Citharl has the same meaning as the English like and ly: as 
plait, a prince; plaiteameut, princely. 

Cn, a diminutive termination, but it has now nearly lost its 
diminutive sense; as LoG a lake; loOdn, a small lake. 

Cp or cap, and sometimes the letter p alone, a termination 
denoting abstract quality, likeacéc; as aoibinn, delightful ; 


* For a full account of these terminations see the author's 
“Origin and History of Irish Names of Places.” Second 
series, Chaps. I. and II. 
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aoibneap, delightfulness or elight: ceann, a head; cean- 
nap, headship, authority. 

bhan and bne have a collective or cumulative sense; as 
duille, a leaf ; Duilleaban, foliage: vaip, an oak; vaipbpe, 
a place of oaks. 

Chap has a collective sense like the last; as beann, a peak 
or gable; beannéap, abounding in peaks or gables, 

De, an ancient adjectival termination, has much the same 
meaning as the English ful and fy (in manly). In tne 
modern language it is varied to the forms da, ba, and ca; as 
mO6p, great; mdpda, majestic: Fean, a man; Feanda, 
manly: mile, a champion; mfleadca, champion-like, 
knightly. 

G denotes abstract quality, like a¢c; as finn, fair or 
white; pinne, fairness: bog, soft; burse, softness, 

Tn, a diminutive termination. This may be said to be the 
anly diminutive that still retains its full force in the living 
Janguage; and it is much used in Ireland even where Irish ig 
not spoken. b6tan, a road; bétaipin (bohkereen), a little 
road: erushk, a pitcher; cruiskcen, a little pitcher. 

Las, nae, paé, caé, Tpad, have all the same meaning as ad, 
namely, full of, abounding in; as bmip, break; bpiplead, a 
breach, a complete defeat: niuc, a pig; muclaé, a piggery: 
luaéaip, rushes; Luaéapinas, a rushy placo: bog, a bog or 
solt place; bogpaé, a place full of bogs: coll, # wood; 
coillceac, a woudy place. Theseseem to be cognate with the 
terminations in the nglish words powlt-ry, varie-ty, &. 

Mbap means abounding in, like the English ful and ly ; 
as bmg, power ; Dosihan, powerful. 

O%. 2 diminutive termination; as cian, black; efanog, a 
black little animal (a clock): gabal, a fork; 5abal65, a little 
fork. 

Oip, or d61p, or Td1N, denotes an agent or doer, the same 
as the I!nglish er in reaper; as buail, strike; buailceéip, 
thresher: coinneal, a eand!e; comnledip, a candlestick 
Ppeal, a seythe ; ppealavdéip, a mower. 

Re has a collective sgnitication, like Bap; as beul, the 
mouth; bélpe, language, speeeh. 

Seaé is used as a sort of feminine termination; as gall, 
an Englishman; 5allpeaé, an Englishwoman: 6inpeac, a 
female fuol (Irom an old root 6n, whence the old word 6n 
mic, a fool, the equivalent of the modern amavddn). 

Cae and spas: see lac. 
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PART ii. 
Sy N PAL 


CHAPTER I. - 
NOUNS. 


1, When two nouns come together signifying 
different things, the second one is in the genitive 
case; as gut gadaip, the voice of a hound; 
1 b-plaidiop Gpeann, “in the sovereignty of 
Erin ;’ bdpp nah-inpe, the top of the island. 


The noun in the genitive always follows the noun that 
governs it. 


2. When the genitive noun is singular mascu- 
line, its initial is aspirated if the article is used ; 
as mac an pip, the son of the man. (See pages 
17, 18, for this rule and its exceptions). 

3. When the article is not used with the 
governed noun in the singular number, the initial 
of the latter is generally not aspirated (except in 
the case mentioned in next Rule); as Conall 
15-cpotaib bdip, “Conall in the forms of death ;” 
a n-véldp bpéioe a’p péime, “in the sorrow of 
bondage and of pain.” 


* Several of the rules of Syntax have been unavoidably 
anticipated in Orthography and Etymology, as they are in 
every Irish Grammar. ‘these rules wil] be referred to in 
their proper places in this Syntax, or repeated when thought 
necessary. 
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4. When tho noun in the genitive is a proper 
name, its initial is generally aspirated, even 
though the articlo is not used ; as plioée Hhaordil, 
‘the race of Gaodhal ;” cloideath Mhanannain, 
“the sword of Manannan.” 

Ixeeption:—In this case, 0 and & often resist aspiration 
(p. 54); as Cine ingean Oecalbaois, “ Hird, the daughter of 
Dealbhaoth.” 

5. If the governed noun be in the genitive 
plural, its initial is eclipsed with the article, 
(for which sec page 18); and the initialis generally 
aspirated, if the article is not used; as Oamgen 
thac n-Uipneaé, “the fortress of Be sons of 
Usna;”? buiéean éupas, ‘a company of knights ;”’ 
olap ban, “two women” (or rather ‘a pair of 
women’’). 

Even in the absence of the article however, an eclipsis 
sometimes occurs; as naoi naonban vo bi ag teacc 
Dianna cfopa agup cana b-pean n-Cinionn, “ nine times 
nine persons who were comiug to demand the taxes and 
tributes of the men of Erin.” 

Sometimes also, in the absence of the article, the noun in 
the genitive plural is neither aspirated nor eclipsed. 

6. When two nouns come together signifying 
the same thing (or in apposition), they generally 
agree in case; as Nuada Cingiodldih mac 
Eatcais mic Cavaptanh, ‘ Nuadha Silver-hand, 
son of Eachtach, son of Eadarlamh;” na v-cpf 
b-Fimneathna, mac Gotad, ‘of the three Fin- 
naynas, sons of Hochad.” 

Here, in the first example, Nuada is nominative, and so is 
mace, which is in apposition toit; Caécas is genitive, and 
so is the next word, mic, which is in apposition to it. In 
the second example, Pinneathna isin the genitive (plural), 
and mac also, in opposition to it, is in the genitive (plural). 

For exceptions to this Rule, see “ Idioms,” No. 33, p. 129, 
See also next rule. 

7. Tho last rule is not always observed: 
departures from it are sometimes found, even in 
good Irish writings; as, pdinntde bude 6pda man 
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bidead ap Mhdipe, bean Sheagain an Figeaddna, 
‘yellow gold rings as used-to-be on Mary, wife of 
John (the son of) the weaver ;” tainic pig Chiap- 
puide Luacpa 0’ plop a éormdalca, eadon, Clan mac 
Oiliolla, ‘the King of Kerry- Luachra came to 
visit his foster-son, that is, Cian, the son of 
Oilioll: vo épiall (Opcap) a §-coinne Mheapgas 
thine, an ctpéan leothan ‘ Oscar went to meet 
the furious Meargach, the strong lion.” 

The first example exhibits a disagreement in case between 
WMhdine and bean, which arein apposition, the former being 
dative (after ap), the latter nominative (its dative would be 
mnaol, p. 29). In the second example comdalca is geni- 
tive (after the infinitive, Rule 15, p. 112), and Cian, in ap- 
position to it, is nominative (its genitive would be Cém), In 
the last example Mheangaig is genitive, and leothan, in 
apposition to it, is nominative. ‘I'his last example however, 
seeme properly to belong to a class of exceptions to Rule 7 
which are explained further on (‘Idioms ;” No. 33, page 129). 

8. A noun used adjectively in English is com- 
monly expressed in Irish by a genitive case; as 
English, ‘‘a gold ring,” Irish, pdinne 6ip, a ring 
of gold. This form of expression is very common 
in Ivish; as peap olige, a lawyer; literally ‘‘a 
man of law.” 

9. Collective nouns are singular inform, and as 
such they take the singular form of the article 
(when the article is used) ; but they are plural in 
signification, and as such ‘they generally take ad- 
jectives and pronouns in the plural number, and 
also verbs in the plural, when, in accordance with 
Par, 9, p. 50, the plural form of the verb is 
used; as, noéculd an fulpeann pin, “ that com- 
pany disclose ;” cangaodan an buldean cupad 
rin vo ldéaip Phinn, agup vo beannulg pad 
vo, ‘‘that company of knights came to the presence 
of Finn, and they saluted him.” 

The personal nouns from diap to vbeléneaban, mentioned 
at page 39, follow this rule: as bo Badap an dlap pin gO 
h-impneapnac, “that pair were at strife.” 
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10. Nouns denoting a part commonly take ve 
with the dative of the nouns (or pronouns) 
of which they form a part; as gadap v’dp 
ngadanaib, ‘a hound of our hounds ;” aon ¢aon 
oiob, ‘one berry of them;’’? gaé duine de’n 
pobul, “cach person of the people.” 

11. The personal nouns from o1ap to deiéneaban 
inclusive (p. 39,) and also ceépa, three, generally 
govern nouns in tho genitive plural; as viap 
ban, “two (of) women;” a tpiGp mac agupa 
o-cpiup ban, “his threo sons and their three 
wives; teépa ban, “three women;” naonbap 
caoipeas, ‘ nine chieftains.” 

But they sometimes take ve with the dative as in last 
rule; as naol naonban vo thagnmb na b-Pémonaée, 
“nine times nine of the stewards of the Fomorians:” mo 
dip mac, mo ofp d'peanalb, “my tivo sons, my two men.” 


CEASE nelle 


THE ARTICLE AND NOUN. 


1, Tho article agrees with its noun in number, 
gender, and caso; asan pean, the man; na cipce, 
of the hen; na ba, the cows. 

2. For the influence of the article on the noun, see p. 17. 

3. When ono noun governs another in the geni- 
tive, the article can be used only with tho latter. 
Thus, in English we can say ‘the age of the 
world” (using the definite article with each noun) ; 
but in Irish, the corresponding expression is, aoip 
an domain, not, an aoip an domain. 

Exception :—When a demonstrative pronoun follows tho 
governing noun, or when the two nouns come together as a 
compound word, the governing noun may take the article; 
a8 an c-olde mtince, the teacher; md 00 bein ct an 
oimedd pin vGdinn ’pan 16 po na n-vedp, “if thou givest 
eps A ie Piieiét Bt Wp PE Gi 
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so much to usin this day of tears.” Here the article is used 
before both 16 and ve6p. Tangadan apip 1 n-Cipimn an 
plioés po Shimeon ODhnie, ‘ these descendants of Simon 
Bree came again into Erin:” here the article is used beforo 
ploés, the governing nonn. 

4, When a possessive pronoun is used with the 
genitive noun, the article cannot be used with 
either; thus, ‘the house of my father” is ceaé 
m’ataup, not an ceaé m’atap. 

The peculiarity noticed in the last two rules exists also in 
English when the possessive case is used, i.e., the article can 
be used only with the possessive noun; as the world’s age; 
my father’s house. 

5. When a demonstrative pronoun is used with 
a noun, the article is also used; as an pean pin, 
that man, literally ‘‘the man that;”” na mnd to, 
yonder women : literally ‘the women yonder.” 

6. The article is used before the names of some 
countries and cities, where the definite article 
would not be used in English ; as Moenan, abb 
Catpaé Puppa apn Epame, oéusg, ‘‘Moenan, 
abbot of Caher Fursa, in (the) France, died ;” 
Cpuaéa na h-Cipeann, ‘‘the stacks of (the) 
Erin ;” cuaipeeapt na h-Cya, ‘ the north of (the) 
Asia.” There is in Irish also a form of phrase 
corresponding to the English ‘the mighty 
Hector;” as an c-Opcap d%, ‘the noble Oscar.” 

7. When an adjective is predicated of a noun by 
the verb ip (in any of its forms), the article is 
used with the noun (but in the corresponding ex- 
pression in English the definite article would not 
be used); asip maié an peap 6, heis a good man: 
literally ‘‘he is the good man.” 

9. The Irish article is used before abstract 
nouns much more commonly than the English 
flefinite article; as an c-ocpup, the hunger; 
tpi nid vo Cim:—an peacad, an bap, a’p at 
pian, ‘three things I see, the sin, the death, and 
the pain.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 


1. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 
thing may take either the dative after ve or the 
genitive; as (dative after ve):—10ip 04 bapaile 
lan ve Leann, ‘‘between two barrels full of ale ;” 
td mé ldn bo ndipe, “I am full of shame ;” 
mopdn d’uaiplib, “ many of nobles :” (genitive) :— 
Ldn a duipn, ‘the full of his fist ;” an parb mépdn 
aipsro age, “had he much of money?” cpaob 
bpaorgn agup aldn dipnead uipne, “a branch ° 
of blackthorn and its full of sloes on it.” 

2. Tho adjective in the comparative degree 
takes nd (or ind or iond) before the noun which 
follows it; as ip binne a ceél nd lon ’pnd pmol, 
‘sweeter is her voice (music) than the blackbird 
and than the thrush.” 

Exception :—If the adjective in the comparative degree 
has de (“ of it”) after it (see Idiom 39, p. 132), then nd is not 
used; as naé bu peinnoe 0610 6, “ that they would be none 
the better of it.” 


AGREEMENT AND COLLOCATION OF THB 
ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 


First Casz: When the adjective is joined im- 
mediately with the noun. 

When the adjective is joined immediately with the 
noun as a qualifying or limiting term (as in the 
English “a high tower”), in this case the following 
ten rules apply. : 

1. The natural position of the adjective is after 
its noun; as cablaé mép, ‘a great fleet.” 


ail chief exceptions to this are stated in the next two 
rules, 
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2. Monosyllabie adjectives are often placed 
before their nouns; as caol-peap, ‘slender man ;” 
mop faippse, “great sea ;? dub-cappaig, 
“black rock.” 

3. This is especially the case with the following 
adjectives, some of which are hardly ever used 
after their nouns: veag, good; vpos, evil; pion, 
true; nuad, new; pean, old; cuaé, left-handed. 


Numeral adjectives form another exception, for which see 
next chapter. 


4, When a name consists of two words, the 
adjective comes between them; as Shab adbal- 
m6ép luacpa, “the tremendous-large Slieve 
Lougher;” Carhum iiin dlumn Maca, “the 
smooth beautiful Eman Macha.” 

5. When the adjective follows its noun, it 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case; as 
Feap maié, a good man; poéul na mnd méipe, 
“the story of the large woman” (gen. sing. 
fem.); ap an adbéip tongancalg, ‘on the 
wonderful abyss” (dat. sing. fem.). 

6. When the adjective follows its noun, the 
initial of the adjective is aspirated under the cir- 
cumstances already stated in Par. 6, page 10; or 
eclipsed in the circumstance stated in Par. 3, 
page 34. 

7. When two or more nouns are joined together, 
and are followed by an adjective which qualifies or 
limits them, all and each, the adjective agrees 
with the last: in other words, it is the last noun 
only that influences the adjective both in gram- 
matical inflection, and in initial change; as bean 
agur feap maré, a good woman and man; peap 
agup bean thaié, a good man and woman. 

8. When the adjective precedes the noun, as in 
Rules 2 and 3, above, it does not agree with 
the noun, i.e., it is not influenced by the noun, 
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either as to inflection, or as to initial change; in 
other words, the simple form of the adjective is 
used, whatever be the number, gender, or case of 
the noun; as mép uaiple, ‘great nobles;” vo 
mop uaiplb, “to [the] great nobles;’’ bdn énoie 
Cipeann, “the fair hills of Krin;”’ luaé banca, 
swift barks; pion pgcul, ‘‘a true story;” pfon 
Poculca, ‘true stories.” 

9. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adjective and the noun are sometimes regarded as 
one compound word; and the initial of tho 
noun is aspirated (in accordance with Par. 4, 
page 10): also the vowel of the adjective is 
often modified by the rule caol le caol &e.; as 
Ocipope an Ouib-pPleibe, ‘Deirdre of Dubh- 
Shliabh ;”? 619-bean, a young woman. 

10. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
initial of the adjective is subject to the same 
changes as if the adjective and the noun formed 
one word, i.e., one noun; as gdipe na n-615-peap, 
“the Jaughter of the young men;”’ an c-dpo- 
olla pin, ‘that chief professor ;” an c-pean- 
bean boss, “ the poor old woman.” 


Srconp Casz: When the adjective is connected 
with the noun by a verb. 

When the adjective, instead of being joined imme- 
diately with the noun, is predicated of, or ascribed to, 
the noun by a verb of any kind (as in the Inglish, 
“the man is tall,” “he considered the man tall,” ‘he 
mace the knife sharp,” “the roads were made straight”), 
in this case, the following three rules apply. 

1. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
by the verb cd, it follows the noun, the order 
being :—verb, noun, adjective; ascd an ld bpeds, 
the day is fine. 

2. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
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by the verb 1p, it precedes the noun, the order 
being :—verb, adjective, noun; as ip bneds an 
ld 6, it is a fine day. 

3. When an adjective is ascribed to a noun by 
a verb of any kind, the adjective does not agree 
with the noun, i.e., the adjective is not influenced 
by it, either initially or inflectionally; in other 
words, the simple form of the adjective, without 
inflection, is used, whatever be the number or 
gender of the noun; and the initial of the adjec- 
tive is neither aspirated nor eclipsed (unless under 
the influence of some other word), as 1p aibinn vo 
éuain acap vo éalapuips acap do thaga minpcos- 
aéa caemdilne, ‘delightful are thy harbours, 
and thy bays, and thy flowery lovely plains :’ 
a5up cpoicne péitead ap na n-oatagad deans, 
‘and rams’ skins dyed red.’’—(Hxodus, xxv. 5). 

The first example (from the story of the Children of Usna), 
exhibits both an agreement according to Rule 5, page 101, and 
a disagreement according to the present rule. For the three 
nouns are plural, and the two last adjectives which qualify 
them directly are in the plural form, while the first adjective 
aibinn (modern aoibimn) which is asserted of them by 1p, is 
in its simple form (the plural would be aibmne or aibne). 
In the second example cpoicne is plural, while veang is 
singular (plural vbeangaq). 

Observe the difference in meaning in the following, accord- 
{ng to agreement or disagreement :—Oo migne pé na bnaic 
glapa; do pigne pé na bnaic slap: in the first the adjec- 
tive agrees with the noun, (both being plural), showing that 
it qualifies it directly (Rule 5, p: 101} and that the meaning is, 
“he made the green mantles;” in the second there is no 
agreement, (the adjective being singular and the noun plural), 
showing that the adjective is connected with the noun by 
the verb (Rule 3 above), and that the meaning is, “ he 
made the mantles green,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


1, A numeral adjective, whether cardinal or 
ordinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
its noun; as cpf pip, three men; pan dapa h-dic, 
‘‘in the second place.” 

-2 Numeral adjectives, both cardinal and ordi- 
nal, from 11 to 19 inclusive, take their nouns 
between the simple numeral and véag; as cpi 
capaill oéag, thirteen horses; an tpeap capall 
oéa5, the thirteenth horse. 

3. Con, one; 6d, two; céad, first; and cpeap, 
third, cause aspiration ; as aon peap, one man; 04 
tinao1, two women; an cpeap peace, ‘the third 
occasion.” 

4. The numerals peacz, oét, naoi, and veré, 
cause eclipsis (except the noun begins with p, in 
which case there is no change), as feaéc m-bliad- 
na, “seven years;’’? o¢c m-ba, ‘ cight cows ;” 
naoi n-aibne, ‘‘nine rivers; veié b-pip, ‘ten 
men.” 

5. The numerals tpi, ceitne, cis, pé, the or- 
dinals (except ¢éad and tpeap: Rule 3 above), 
and the multiples of ten, cause no initial change ; 
as celtpe 5adaip, “four hounds.” 

6. Con, one, and all the multiples of ten, take 
their nouns in the singular number; as aon ld, 
one day; céad ceann, a hundred heads (lit. “a 
hundred head,” just as we say ‘‘a hundred head 
of cattle”); tpt caosad luoé, ‘three times fifty 
heroes ;”? mile bean, ‘‘a thousand women.” 
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7. 04, two, takes both the article and the noun 
in the singular number; and if the noun be 
feminine, it will be in the dative form; as 04 
peap, two men; an od ldiih, the two hands. (See 
next two rules). 

8. If the noun following 0d be in the genitive, 
it will be in the genitive plural; as lan a 64 Lath, 
“the full of his two hands.” 

9, Although od takes the article and noun in 
the singular, yet the adjectives and pronouns 
referring to the noun will be in the plural, and 
the noun may also take a plural verb; as vo 
sluaipeavap an od tpéimiilead pin, ‘these two 
strong heroes went; po gab a od fleag ép6- 
Faippinge ¢pann-peamhpa ap na b-potpugad a 
b-pull natpaé nenhe, ‘he took his two wide- 
socketed thick-handled spears, they having been 
bathed in the blood of serpents.” Here the two 
adjectives and the pronoun referring to plea, 
are plural. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PRONOUN. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1, Personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
they represent, in gender, number, and person; 
as ip maid an bean f, she is a good woman; 1p 
mais an peap 6, he is a good man; if mop na 
Daoine 1a0, they are great men. 

2. A personal prononn, or a possessive pronoun, 
which stands for a sentence or part of a sentence, is 
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third person singular masculine; as 04 m-bCioip 
Ey Cipeann an bap n-agais, naé bu peippve 
vé6ib 6, “if the men of Lrin were against you, 
they would not be the better of 7; (here the 
pronoun é stands for the sentence). 

3. Tho accusative forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are often used as nominatives: always with 
ip (see Rule 18, p. 113), and with passive verbs (see 
Rule 20, p. 118); and sometimes with other verbs; 
as mdp mat na leaga pib, an Cipion, ‘if ye are 
the good physicians,’ says he.” 


II, POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. A possessive pronoun is never used without 
a noun. 

In English there aro distinct forms of the possessive pro- 
nouns which can stand without nouns (mine, thine, hers, &.), 
but there are no forms corresponding to these in Trish. 

2. The possessive pronouns precedo their 
nouns; as mo iidtaip, my mother; a 5-capbao, 
their chariot. 

8. ‘he possessives mo, my; 00, thy; and a, 
his; aspirate the initials of their nouns; as mo 
¢cann, my head; vo cop, thy foot; a theup, his 
finger. 

4. 'Tho possessive a, her, requires the initial of 
its noun in its primitive state (neither aspirated 
nor eclipsed), and if the initial be a vowel, it pre- 
fixes h; as a mdtaip, her mother; a h-acaip, her 
father. 

5. Tho possessives Gp, our; bap, your; and 
a, their; eclipse the initial consonants of their 
nouns (except p, on which they exert no in- 
fluence), and prefix n to vowels; as Gp 0-tip, our 
country; bap m-ba, your cows; G@ n-ataip, their 
father. 
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6. Possessive pronouns amalgamated with pre- 
positions (see p. 45) have the same influence over 
the initials of their nouns, as they have in their 
uncompounded state; as 0am éporde, to my heart; 
6na v-cip, from their country. 

7. The manner of using the emphatic increase 
after the possessive pronouns has been already 
pointed out in Par. 8, page45. For an additional 
Rule of possessives, sce Rule 2, page 105. 


Ill. RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 


1, Tho relative follows its antecedent and pre. 
cedes its verb; as an cé a puibalpap, the person 
who shall walk. 

2. The relative aspirates the initial of its verb; 
as an lao¢ a thanb an c-ataé, ‘the hero who 
slew the giant.” To this the next rule is an ex- 
ception. ; 

3. When the relative a signifies “all that” 
(see p. 47) it eclipses the initial of its verb; as a 
b-pull 6 Shailub bud deap, ‘all that is from 
Galway southwards;” vo p&p a n-oubpamap, 
‘Saccording to what we have said.” 

4. When the relative a is governed by a prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood, and is followed 
immediately by a verb to which it is not the 
nominative, the initial of the verb (except p) is 
eclipsed; as a pé md imoppa 04 v-cdinic a bap 
“(the following) is the circumstance, indeed, from 
which came his death; an bois na n-tioip, 
‘the tent in which they used to eat;” a oubaipe 
Fionn go n-o1ongnad (pie) g1d bE n6p a n-dions- 
nad Oiapmaro f, Finn said that he would make 
(peace) in whatever manner Diarmaid would 
make it” (here the preposition ann is understood: 
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510 bE Nop ann a n-o1Iongnad Oiapmaio f, what- 
ever the manner % which Diarmaid would make 
it.) (See next rule). 

5. If, in the ease stated in the last rule, the verb 
is in the past tense, with the particle po or vo, the 
initial of the verb is not celipsed, but aspirated 
(Pars. 1 and 4, p. 58); as Gia ap cuic Oapa Deans, 
“the place in which fell Dara Dearg.” 

6. Tho relative precedes the verb which governs 
it in the accusative (as in Knglish); as an cipa 
Sspadmsim, the country which f love. 

7, As the rclative has no inflection for case, the 
construction must determine whether the relative 
is the nominative to the verb which follows it, 
or is governed by it in the accusative; as an 
capa a Spaduigid mé, the friend whom I love; 
an capa a spaduisearp mé, the friend who loves 
me. 

s. The relative is often omitted both in the 
nominative and in the accusative; as o5laoé va 
vhuimncip Nin tine Péil tamic uals do bpat na 
Eimonn, “a youth of the people of Nin Mac Peil 
(who) came from him to view Erin.” Qn leaban 
po pepiob (Cambpenpip) vo tuanapsbail Cipionn, 
‘the book (which) Cambrensis wrote on the 
history of Erin.” 

g. The relative a is often disguised by combina- 
tion with other words and particles, especially 
with po, the mark of the past tense; as an tip 6p 
tdinic me, ‘the country from which I came” 
(here 6p=6 a po); pla&ig lén mapbad nof milo 
ofob, “a plague, by which were killed nine thou- 
sand of them” (here lén=le a po); ancip oa 
vo-cdimec pé, tho country to which he came (od= 
vo a); ld Dap comépad aonaé le mg Eipeann, “a 
lay on which was convoked an assembly by the 
king of Erin” (oap=00 apo) ; nf beag Lompa an 
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flomneap péin map ernie, “I do not think it little 
what I have named as an erie.” (CUp=a po, in 
which a means “‘all that :” Par. 3, pago 47.) 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns follow their 
nouns or pronouns ; as an peap pin, that man ; 
cia h-é pin ? who is that ? 

Exception :—When the verb 1p in any of its forms is under- 
stood; as pio Ban B-culd, “ yonder (is) your meal ;” To an 
ld, this is the day, 

2. If the noun be followed by one or moro ad- 
jectives, the demonstrative pronoun comes last; 
as cla an peap ballaé binnbmatpaé Go? * Wha 
is that freckled sweet-worded man?” 


V. INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. An interrogative pronoun comes first in thé 
sentence; as cad b-puil mo leabap ? where is my 
book ? cia an laoé fio ap gualainn Shoilt ? 
“who is that hero at the shoulder of Goll ?” 

This rule bolds goud even when the interrogative is governed 
by a preposition, Le., the preposition follows the interrogative 
that it governs; »8cad ap cu ? cut of what (place art) thou ? 
50 de Map Ta cH? how do you do? (literally “like to what 
art thou ?”) cneud Fd ap eipgeaban, “ what for did ya 
rise ?” 

2. When ulle precedes its noun, it means “‘every;” 
when it follows the noun it means ‘ all;” as pldn 
6n ule galap, ‘sound from every sickness ;” va 
batad an cine daona utile go h-aon oécap, “ all 
the human race was drowned, all to (except) a 
single eight.” 

There are occasional exceptions ; as Opens ainbriorpad 
ip na h-uile pubdileib, “ people ignorant in ald virtues” (in 
this passage from Keating, uile means “all” though it precedes 
ite noun). 
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CREASE saves 
THE VERB. 


1. Asa general rule tho verb precedes its no- 
minative; as vo Sluaip Pepgup, ‘ Fergus went ;” 
oo claoiwdead Muc Happaid, ‘‘ Mac Garraidh was 
defeated.” (See next Rule.) 

2. When tho nominative is a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, it precedes the verb; and 
sometimes also in poctry, the nominative, even 
thongh a noun, precedes the verb; as an cea 
fiubalpap, the person who will walk; cpeud acd 
annyo? what is here? Oedpardée pfopa san 
To's san pop mianao a o-cip "pa n-otdéap, 
“perpetual exiles without pause or rest, long-for 
their country and their native-home.” 

3. Wheu the verb is transitive, i.e., when it 
governs the accusative (see Rule 9, p. 111), the 
usual order is verb, nominative, object; as 
vo aigel Concobap bopaé, ‘Conchobhar addressed, 
Borach ;”’ vo lion 6pdiine an coyin, “Grainne filled 
the goblet.” 

4. But when the accusative is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun, the usual order is, pronoun 
(or accusative), verb, nominative; as an laota 
conaipe mé ané, the hero whom J saw yesterday ; 
cao vein ci ? what sayest thou ? 

5. When the verb td is used, the usual order is, 
verb, nominative, predicate; as td1o na peulca 
fo-lounpiaé, the stars are very bright. 

6. When the vorb 1p, expressed or understood, 
is used, the usual order is, verb, predicate, nomina- 
tive; as ba binne a gl6p nd cedb na n-éun, ‘‘her voice 
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twas sweeter than the music of the birds:” nf paoa 
uaitan diz, ‘not (is) far from thee the place.” 

Exception.—If the article is used before the predicate, or if 
the predicate isa proper name, the order is, verb, subject, 
predicate; asip cupa an cin po-aoibinn, “thou art the de- 
lightful country ;” 1p mé Cian mac Cdince, “I am Cian, 
the son of Cainte:” an tu Pionn ? ‘art thou Finn?” 

7. The only cases in which there is agreement 
between the verb and its nominative, are (1) when 
the nominative and verb are both third person 
singular; (2) when a noun or pronoun in third 
plural has a verb in third plural, in accordance 
with Par. 9, p. 50. 

It may be doubted whether (1) is a genuine case of agrees 
ment; and the general absence of agreement between verb 
and nominative is further exemplified in the following rule, 

8. When two or more nouns, whether singular 
or plural, joined by a conjunction, are nominatives 
to one verb, the verb has the third person singular 
form; as vo gluaip bpeap agup na opaoite 
pompa, ‘ Breas and the druids went forward.” 

9. A transitive verb governs the noun or pro- 
noun which is the object of the action, in the ac- 
cusative case ; as buatl 6, strike him; vo ¢uipea- 
vay Tuata Oe Oanann ced vopaordcaéca1 n-a 
o-ciméeall eéin, “the Tuatha de Dananus put a 
magical west around themselves.” 

10. ‘The initial of a verb in the infinitive mood 
is aspirated, unless the aspiration is prevented by 
some special influence. Jor such an influence see 
at 2,) ps 00. 

11. The preposition le or pe before the infini- 
tive active often gives it a passive signilication ; 
as (leabatp eile) acd pe b-paicpind n-Cipinn, 
(other oooks, which are ¢o de seen in Erin.’’: 

jut in many such constructions the preposition expresses 
purpose, and the signification is active; as agur $0 m-bio 
ollaih pe vénaih peilie can a Géile, “and that they are ready 
to do treachery oneach other.” 
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12. The infinitive, even without the preposition 
te, has often a passive signification; as Pia¢pa 
mac Cilene cigeapna Mugdopn oo thapbad, 
‘Fiachra, son of Ailenc, lord of Mourne, to be 
slain” (lit. ‘‘iachra, &c., to slay’): agup an pean 
naé ciobpad (an cfop) pm umd, a Ppé6n vo buain 
6na éeann ve, “and the man who would not pay 
that tribute from him, his nose fo be cut off from 
his head.” 

13. Ono verb governs another that follows it or 
depends upon it in the infinitive mood; as da 
m-bav naé paépad clanna INoipne o'lappasd na 
5-caop pin, ‘if it were so that the Clann Morna 
had not come to seck those berries.” 

The following very important rule was first enunciated by 
O'Donovan, and is given here in his own words (“ Irish Gram- 
mar,”’ p. 387.) 

14. ‘“‘ When the governed verb is one express- 
ing motion or gesture, which does not govern the 
accusative, the sign vo is never prefixed; as oubaina 
pé hom oul 50 Concarg, he told me to go to Cork.” 

15. If the noun which is the object of a transi- 
tive verb in the infinitive mood follows the verb, it 
is in the genitive case; as cangaoap cablaé mép 
do bGanai cognid, ‘‘a great tleet came to make 
war”? (nom. Cogad, war, gen. CogZuId) ; Do ThillLead 
éloinne Lip, ‘to kill the children of Lir.” 

is. A noun or pronoun which is the object of a 
transitive verb in the infinitive mood often pre- 
cedes the verb, and in this case it is (not in the 
genitive, as in the last rnle, but)in the accusative ; 
as, Agu]! Ipead Do Sn100, 0d Cuaille do Cup 10-cal- 
than agZup ceann an c-pndite vo Geangal oa Zaé 
cuaille d10b, agup uball vo éup ap mullac cuaille 
aca, ‘‘and it is what he used to do, twe poles to put 
in the earth, and the end of a thread ¢éo tie to each 
pole of them, and aw apple to nut on the top of a 
pole of them.” 
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17. The active participle of a transitive verb 
governs the noun which is the object of the action, 
in the genitive case; as ag bpuiénead an Gip, 
«smelting the gold” (lit. ‘smelting of the gold”); 
vo bi an Saodal po ag minad pool, ‘ this Gaodhal 
was teaching schools” (lit. ‘teaching of schools’’); 
ag cocaile na caliian, “ digging the ground.” 

1g. The verb 1p in any of its forms expressed or 
understood, takes the accusative form of a per- 
sonal pronoun as its nominative ; as 1p 1 céadpad 
opoinge pe peancup, “‘7¢ is the opinion of some 
historians ;”’ 1p mic pls 50 Pipmneaé rao, “ they 
are truly sons of a king ;” agup Plappalseap an 
ps cia h-1ad péin, “and the king asks who they 
(are).” 

19. The verb ip is very often omitted, especially 
in negative and interrogative sentences, and in 
answers to questions; as beata an poapaide 
pipinne, “truth (is) the food of the historian ;” 
ceann Ohiapmuda Ui Ohuibne an ceann fd, 
“that head (is) the head of Diarmaid O’Duibhne ;” 
cia cupa? mipi lollan, “who (art) thou? I(am) 
Tollan;” an pion pin, ‘‘whether (is) that true? 
ni mip, “(it is) not I.” 

20. A verb in the passive voice takes the 
accusative form of a personal pronoun as its 
nominative; as oéancap 6, it is done; buailceap iad 
they are struck. 


CHAPTER Vit. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


1, A simple preposition governs the dative (in- 
cluding the ablative, for which there is no distinct 
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inflection) ; as tdinic pé 50 Concaig, he came fo 
Cork; ag co an c-pléibe, at the foot of the 
mountain ; aiprino culo vo na h-Gsoapaib, ‘ some 
of the authors veckon.” (See next rule for excep- 
tion.) 

2. The preposition 1o1ip generally governs the 
accusative in the singular, and the dative in the 
plural; as 1oip Copcaé agup Luimneaé, between 
Cork and Limerick; 10ip na céigeadaib, ‘ between 
the provinces.” 

3. The prepositions ann, $9, 1ap, pra, le orpe, and 
tap, take p before an, the article, the p being some- 
times joined with the preposition and soniectimes 
with the article; as annp an leabap er ann pan 
leabap, in the book; leip an b-peap, with the 
man. (See par. 7, page 17.) 

4. The compound prepositions govern their 
nouns in the genitive; as Do pug an conna pup 
an-agaid an cnuie, ‘he brought the tun with him 
against the hill;” a b-prabnuipe b-peap n-Cipionn, 
‘in presence of the men of Evin;” ve slucipeaoan 
clann Gulpeann pompa o’lonnpulve an Gaza, ‘the 
children ef Luireann went forwards towards the 
battle.” 

The following prepositions, é1m, towards ; odla, as to; DéIp, 
after ; 1oméupa, as to; Meas or Mneaps. almonest; Pep, 
according to; and timM@oll, about, although having the form 
of simple prepositions, are in reality compound. and take their 
nouns in the geuitive. See end of Par. 3, p. 83. 

As a compound preposition consists of a noun governed by 
a simple preposition, it is in reality the noun-part of the 
compound preposition that governs the noun in the genitive, 
in accordance with Rule 1, page 95; thus the expression 
above, a n-asa an cnure, is literally “in the face of the 
hill,” where Gnuic is governed in the genitive by ag§aid, face; 
and so of the othe x 

5. The simple prepositions, except 00, ve, 5aNn, 
andivip, generally cause eclipsis in singular nouns 
when the article is used; as 6’n5-cnoc pin, “from 


initizead huiieraeana 
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that hill;” ag an m-baitle na h-inpe pian, ‘at the 
town of the island in the west.” (See pages 
Wen 18.) 

6. The simple prepositions generally cause aspi- 
ration when the article is not expressed; as ain 
Ganp an époimnn, ‘on the top of the tree;” 6 
thipaib’ na Teampas, ‘from the ramparts of 
elder? 

Exception 1: a or 1, 1an, and go (when it means “ with”) 
cause eclipsis without the article; as am-baile ata chad, 
in Baile-atha-cliath (Dublin); 1ap n-oflinn, “after the 
deluge.” 

Exception 2: a5. le, and sometimes 50, cause no change in 
the initial, and gan inay either aspirate or not; as pldn le 
Marg, “farewell to (the river) Maigue;” on c-Sionumn 
Poin 59 Fainnse, “from the Shannon east to the sea,” 

7. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive a (whether it signifies 
his, her, or their), the letter n is inserted between 
the vowels; as ctpe n-a bapab, “through his 
hands;” an 1d@ g0 n-a ldén c-poillpe, “the day 
with its abundant light.” 

Except after do and ve; as cabaip Peup 06 Capall give 
grass to his horse; bain jeug d'’4 §-cpann, take a branch 
from their tree. 

Before any other word beginning with a vowel, the letter h 
is usually inserted after these p epositions; as oo Cuad pe 
$0 h-Ctbam, he weut to Alban (Scotland), 
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PART IV. 
IDIOMS. 


AN idiom, in the sense in which it is used here, may be 
defined :—An expression that has acquired by usage a certain 
meaning, which becomes lost in a word-for-word translation 
into another language; so that in order to convey the true 
meaning in that other language, the form of expression must 
be changed, 

Thus, “cd an leaban a5 an ovine” is an idiom, for its 
sense is lost in the word-for-word translation, ‘the book is 
at the man;” and in order to convey the true meaning, the 
English expression must be changed to “the man has the book.” 

Idioms constitute one of the chief difficulties in learning 
any language; and the student is recommended to master 
this Part, in which the principal idioms of the Irish language 
are explained and illustrated. 


1. The Infinitive governing Possessive Pronouns 


The infinitive of a transitive verb governs its object in 
the genitive (Syntax, Rule 15, p. 112). When the object, in- 
stead of being a noun, is a personal pronoun, then, according 
to the analogy of the Rule quoted, it should be in the geni+ 
tive case. But the genitive of a personal prouonn is a pos- 
sessive pronoun; and possessive pronouns precede the words 
they refer to; so that the pronoun which represents the 
object of the action, is a possessive, and precedes the infini- 
tive, influencing its initial as if it were a noun (see Syntax, p. 
106, Rules 3, 4,5). This gives rise to idiomatic expressions 
like the following, which are of very frequent oeeurienee. 


English. Trish, Contracted to, 
me, do mo bualad, oom’ bualad. 
thee, cdo vo bualad, vov’ bualad. 
him, vo a bualud, 04 bualabd. 

To strike ¢ her, vo a buulad, ‘od bualad. 
us, po dp m-bualad,  odp m-bualad. 
you, vo bup m-bualad, (not contracted) 


them, vo a m-bualad, 04a m-bualad. 


rovitizad hy hAlprnentt () 
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These may be translated literally, “to my striking,” ‘to 
their striking,” &e. 

A like coustruction prevails in the case of a transitive par- 
ticiple: ag a bualad, striking him: ag a bualad, striking 
her: aj dn m-bualad, striking us, &. In this construc- 
tion the participle may itself be governed in the genitive 
case by a noun:—tdinic mian a manbta bam Pém, “a 
desire to kill them, bas come to me” (lit. “a desire of the 
killing of them,” or “ of their killing.”) 


2. Compound Prepositions governing Possessive 
Pronouns. 


A compound preposition governs the genitive (Rule 4, 
p- 114); and when the governed word is not a noun but 
a personal pronoun, this last becomes a possessive, and goes 
before the noun-part of the compound preposition, giving 
rise to idiomatic phrases, corresponding with those quoted in 
last Idiom. Example: ain pon, for the sake y"; ain a fon, 
for his sake ; ain bun pon, for your sake, &e. Oo cuaid 
Oianmaid 0d h-aip, Diarmaid went after ber: cdinic 
cinneagp opna fen, agur an a pliose ’n-a n-diaid, “ sick- 
hess came upon themselves, and on their posterity after 
them.” 

A similar construction often occurs with the compound 
adverbs. Example: tan aip, backwards; do éuald Pé 
cana aip, he went backwards; 00 Guaid pf can a h-aip, 
she went backwards; 00 Guaid fPiad can a n-aip, they 
went backwards, &e. 


3. To die. 


“To die,” is very often expressed in Irish by a phrase 
meaning ‘“‘to find death:” the verb pag, find, being used 
for this purpose, in its various forms; as, an Dana bliagain 
od ip pin puain Ipial bap, ‘the second year after that 
Irial found death ;? agup map ann acd a n-dGn dah bap 
oPdsail, “and if it be here that it is in fate for me death 
to find” (i. e., “that it is fated for me to die.’’) 

There is, however, a single verb d’eug, meaning to die, 
but it is not used so often as the above. The following 
example exhibits both forms:—Q dein curd do na pean- 
usoanaib sun ab a nOleann da loca Fuain naom Pad- 
pug bap; biod go n-abnaio opung ole gunab ann 

a) 
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CGpomaéa d’eug pé, “some of the old anthors say that it is 
in Glendalough St, Patrick found death, although another 
party say that it is in Armagh he died.” 


4. Nominative Absolute. 


What is called the nominative absolute in English is 
expressed in Irish by the preposition arp (on), or an (alter), 
placed before the participle, and the preposition Do (to) 
befure the noun; which will be understood from the follow- 
ing examples:—an m-beit ata fava vo Chopmac a5 a 
b-peitiomn, ‘Cormac, having been a long time watehing 
them ” (lit. “ton being a long time to Cormac a-watehing of 
them”): agup aip m-be1d ollamh don LuinG, “and the ship 
being ready ” (lit. ‘‘and on being ready to the ship”); agur 
ain n-oul a luing 0616, “and they having gone into a 
ship:” (lit. “and on going into a ship to them”): 1un 
m-beié ctpéanip an cip odib, “they having grown strong 
in the country ” (lit. ‘‘ after being strong in the country to 
them”). 


5. To have no help for a thing, 


The Irish phrase corresponding to this is “to have no 
strength (neanz) on a thing:” the ‘‘ having” being expressed 
in accordance with Idiom 34, p. 130. Ni b-pull neans 
agum aipan mop, I have no help for that thing—I 
cannot help that (lit. “there is to me no strength on that 
thing”). Ggup a oubains Hndinne nac paib neans 
aice pém ain, “and Grainne said that she had no help tor 
it” (or “could not help it,” ‘‘could not have prevented it”). 
Sometimes Lé:geap, remedy or cure, is used in the same way 
as neanc. 


6. To cause a thing to be done. 


To cause a thing to be done, to have it done, to see that it 
is dono, to order it to be done, is often expressed in lrish 
by vo Gun (or 00 Gabamc) pa veana, “ to put (or bring, or 
give), under notice.” Ggup no cuin Mhovaé fa n-veana 
tip Inpe Tule vo Gun poib, “and Miodhach caused the 
mould (or soil) of Inis Tuile to be placed under you;” 00 
pus (nié) bneas badip ain an m-bneiseam, agup tug Fa 
veanaa Gpocad “(the king), passed sentence of death on 
the judge, and had him hanged” (‘put under notice him to 
hang,” or “bis henging ”). 
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7. Number of individuals of which a company is 
composed. 


The number of individuals of which any collection of per- 
cons or things is made up, is often inserted, in the nominative 
form, in a narrative sentence, without any syntactical con- 
nexion with the rest of the sentence. Ggup came ln 

6uhe annamdnas, caogac cainpéeas, 6 Shfos buidb 

eins. * and Lir set out on the morrow, fifty chariot-men, 
from Shee Bove Derg” (i-e., with fifty chariots): agur came 
bodb Deans, naoi céad pitGead, Da n-lonnfulge; ‘Sand 
Bove Derg came, twenty-nive hundred men, towaids them.” 

This is like the English :—‘ The duke began his march next 
morning, 20,000 strong.” 


8. Passive Verbs used impersonally. 


A passive verb is often used impersonally; as 5abpa Gugamnn 
amaé, agup ni lathpap) furliugad onc, “ come forth to us 
and no one will dare to wound thee :” (literally, “and 7 will 
not be dared [to put] wounding on thee). 

This form of expression is of very frequent occurrence in 
the older narrative writings :—thus instead of “ they advance ; 
they plunge into the (river) Crond,” the writer expresses him- 
self in this way:—‘‘it is advanced; it is plunged into the 
Crond.” 


9. Nominatives before Infinitives and Participles. 


Instead of the usual assertive construction, consisting of a 
verb with its nominative (noun or pronoun), the following 
sonstruction is often adopted :—the verb is put in the infini- 
tive or participial form, and the subject (whether noun or 
personal pronomn) is placed before it, the prenoun being in 
the accusative form (but whether the noun is nominative or 
accusative cannot be determined, as there is no distinction of 
form); a3 1p athlard bi Na agup Oéipone, agup an 
éennéaimh ecanna, agup iad ag mins wipe, “ it Is in this 
manner Naisi and Deirdre were (seated), and the Cenn- 
chaimh (a chess board) between them, and they playiug on it; 
Ip athlaid vo bi Cobéaé, agup € ag peangas, “it is thus 
Cobbhthach was, aad de pining away ;” culmop peeula 50 
bldénuio 6 Péin dO belé ann pin, “he sends word to 
pani, he himself to be there” (i.e. ‘that he himself was 
there”). 
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This form of expression is often adopted even when the 
yerb or participle is (not expressed but) understood; as Do Guin 
(an 64) a ceann a n-uéc Ohiapmuda agur 6 na codla 
“(the hound) put ber head in the breast of Diarmaid, and he 
in his sleep.” 


10. One person meeting another. 


“Donall met Fergus” is often expressed in Irish in the 
following way :—Oo carad Pengurp ain Oorhnall; literally 
“ Fergus was met (or turned) on Donall.” Oo capad Goibell 
na Cnasge léite onuinn, “we met Eevel of Craglea” (lit. 
“Tevel of Craglea was met for turned] on us”): cia 
cappade onm aét pouaid-bean, “whom should I meet 
but the fair woman” (‘who should be met on me”), 

‘Ie same idea is expressed by the verb capla, happened : 
agup cdnla oslace onpéa an m-bogac, “and they met a 
youth on the moer” (lit. and a youth happened on [or 
to] them’): ctmalturd go Shab Mp go ccapta banba Fo 
n-a onaoitib oppa ann, ‘they travel to Slieve Mish until 
they met Banba with her druids there” (“until Banba with 
her druids happencd on{, or to] them there’’). 


u. Although: Although not. 


Hlon So or sion Fup has twe opposite meanings which can 
only be distinguished by the general sense of the passage : 
sometimes it means ‘‘although” (or ‘although that”), and 
sometimes “although net.” 

Althongh:—a Fhinn, an Opgan, B10n Hun Fosre mo 
Saol ouicpe nd vo Olnanmuro O'Ohuibne, “*O Finn, 
says Oscar, ‘although my relatiouship with thee is nearer 
than to Diarmaid O’Duibhne.’” 

Although not:—vo bépuim céthamle that vib, a 
Chlainn Uipnig, sion 50 n-véncan Ub f, “1 shall give a 
good counsel to yon, O sons of Usna, though it will not be 
done by you ;” s10n sun Cedppo mnd an nid pm, ‘although 
that proceeding would zot be the business ef a woman.” 


12. To be able. 


To be able to do a thing is expressed in different ways. 
The most usual is by phrases of the type, 1p PéroIp Le, “ it is 
possible with ;” asp peroin L'om a déanav, I can doit (Jit. “it 
is possible with me to do it:” sce Idiom 1.) 

Another, ard more idiomatic way, is by the verb rigim, “T 
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come,” in its various moods and tenses; and with this verb “I 
can do,” or “I am able to do,” is expressed by ‘it comes with 
me to do;” as muna 0-c1gead pp an Cailleaé v’amap, 
‘unless he would be able to strike the hag” (lit. “ unless it 
would come with him the hag to strike”); acc mor vorlge 
minn ind pin man acd Gn o-cpi féinnidve ceangailce 
mén b-padnuipe, agup nae 0-c1g pinn psaoilead Oiob, 
‘and we think more gricyous than that, how our three 
champions are bound in our presence, and that we are not 
able to free them:” ni Guimeann ualaé opnaimn naé v-t15 
linn a ioméop, “he puts not a burden on us that we are not 
able to bear.” 

Sometimes the verb cd or 1p is used instead of cig. and 
also the preposition ag instead of le; as 6 naé Lom dul 6n 
B-concabains fo, ‘since I cannot escape from this danger” 
(‘since it is not with me to go from this danger ” : here 1p is 
understood) : 6 nacé 6-pull dul uald agum, “ since J cannot 
escape from him” (‘‘since it is not with me to go from him:” 
here td and a@ are used, as in “ possession:” Idiom 34. 


13. One of a pair. 


One of a pair is often expressed by the word lead, half: 
leat-cop, one foot (lit. half-foot), In this compound 
the word leat is used adjectively, so that leat-cor means, 
not half of a foot, but a half-foot (i.e., a foot which is itself 
a half, i.e., half of a pair). So also leat-pPinl, one eye, leat- 
caob, one side, &c. Ip arhlaid do Ui an mg [In agur leat- 
Vath apg) ain, “it is thus that king was, and one hand of 
silver on him.” 


14. To be alone. 


The word aonap, which the dictionaries now interpret aa 
meaning “alone,” was originally a concrete numeral noun 
like cm6n, ctigean, &c. (p. 39), and meant “ one person;” 
and this meaning it. retains to some extent in its present ap- 
Plication:—oo Pubat mé a’m conan, I walked alone (lit. 
‘tT walked in my one person” [see Idiom 42]: or “I walked as 
one person”); 00 plubal ch ad’ conan, thou walkedst alone: 
vo fiubal pi n-a h-aonap, “she walked alone,” &c.; am 
aonan peal a prubal brdeqp, “alone, of a time, walking I 
was. 

Another way of saying in Irish ‘he is alone” is “‘he is 
with himself :” cd mé om réin, I am alone (“T am with 
myself”): cd c@ leat pémn, thou art alone: cé pad leo 
fein, they are alone: cd mo mmstpin ‘n-a codlad, agur 
mire liom Féin, “ my mother is asleep, and Jam alone.” _ 


p 
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15. One thing given for another. 


When you give or take, sell or buy, one thing for another, 
it is expressed in Irish hy saying you give it, &e, on that 
other, the preposition aip being used. Oo tug pé cpi ba 
ain an 5-capall pin, he gave three cows for that horse: aip 
Eine nf ‘neépainn cia h-i, “for Erin 1 wonld not tell who 
she is” (‘ne6painn for inneépainn : see p. 63). 

In this sense, the preposition ain is set before the noun of 
price: do Geannuigear an b6 bdn pin ain pé pine, I 
bought that white cow for six pounds: nf h-1ongna ap 
Conmec, 6p ip maid an luaé cugar wine, “* No 
wonder,’ says Cormac, ‘for good is the price I gave for it.’” 


16. Debt. 


The fact that Donall owes Fergus money, or that Donall 
is under any obligation to pry money to Fergus, is expressed 
by saying, “ Fergus has money on Donall,” the preposition aip 
being used before the name of the debtor, and the act of 
“having” being expressed by cd and ag as in Idiom 34. 
T4 cpt pine aB Fensur ain Oorhnall, Donall owes three 
pounds to Fergus: cd bean eile a n-Cocaill a b-pull arcr 
copéin arp, there is another woman in Youglial to whom he 
owes a crown” (‘to whom is a crown ou him”): 1p amlad 
vo bi an pig po, agup clop cdin mép tnom aZ Fomonarg 
an Guata 06 Oanann pe n-a Linn, “it is how this king was, 
and (that) the Fomorians had a great heavy tribute and rule 
over the Tuatha De Dananns during his time” (‘a great 
heavy tribute and rule was with the Fomorians on the 
Tuath De Dananns”). 


17. Asking, entreating, &c. 


To ask, request, entreat, or demand of a person, is ex- 
pressed by “to ask, &e., om that person:” 1app ain Ohia na 
Bndpa pm, ‘ask of God those graces.” 


1g. Sensation, suffering, &e. 


That a person is hungry, thirsty, cold, afraid, sick, &e., it 
expressed in Irish by saying that hunger, thirst, cold, fear, sick- 
ness, &c,, is on him, the preposition aip being used : cd PuacG 
cnm (cold is on me), | am cold; nd bfod eagla one (let uot 
fe.z be on thee) be not afraid: do Bf cane mép ain Shea- 
$an (great thirst was on John), John was very thirsty; caw 
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6 pin onc ? (what is that on thee?) what ailsyou? Q éuiple 
mo Gnoie cneud fan Spuaim pin onc? ‘O pulse of my 
heart, what is that frown on thee ?” 


19, One person entertaining feelings (of love, 
hatred, &c.) towards another. 


That Donall entertains certain feelings towards Fergus is 
expressed by saying that Donall Aas such feelings on Fergus ; 
th< preposition ai being used before “ Fergus,” and the act of 
“having” being expressed by cd and G3, as in idiom 34:—nf 
m6 an cion po b4 ag Congur oncpa ind an cion no 64 as 
muimcin Gongura an thac an peaétaine. ge pai’ ponmad 
m6pn an c’atain Fd n-a cionn pin, “ not greater was the affec- 
tion Aonghus felt for thee than the affection the people of 
Aonghus felt for the son of the steward, so that thy 
father felt great jealousy on that account” (lit. not greater 
was the affection which was with Aonghuson thee, ...... 
so that great jealousy was on thy father on the head of that ;” 
see Idiom 32). 

Where the agent is not specified, a similar form of expres- 
sion is retained : yon are loved, is expressed by love ison you: 
you are esteemed, by estimation is on you, &.: cd meap 
agup cion mép ain Opcan (great esteem and love are on 
Oscar), Oscar is greatly esteemed and loved, 


20. To know: to know a person. 


To know is nsually expressed in Irish by the phrase know- 
ledge is with me, I have knowledge ; and to know a person 
by ‘‘to have or to give knowledge on a person: ” ‘*‘ agup an 
b-puil a flop agas féim, a Fhinn?’ ‘ni b-puil,’ an 
Fionn :” “ ‘do you know it, O Finn ?’ ‘1 do not,’ siys Finn” 
(lit., is its knowledge with you, O Finn? It is not, says 
Finn): an dil leac poop d'p4 gail? do you wish to know ? 
(‘is it a desire with you knowledge to get ?”): bio} a Por 
agat, a leugcoin. “know O reader” (‘be its knowledge 
with thee, O reader”): (strangers are seen coming towards 
Finn and his party), no Pappas Fionn vo édé an v-cuga- 
dan aitne onnca, “ Finn asked of the others did they know 
them” (lit. “did they put knowledge on them”): agup cu- 
garrre qaéne opm, “and thou knewestr¢ ‘(lit “and thou 

idst put knowledge on r-e”), 
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21. To part from, to separate from. 


To separate from a person is expressed in Irish by “to 
separate with a person,” the preposition Le or pe being used: 
much in the same manner as we say in English, “I parted 
with him:” peanavan péin agup Oianmaid ne n-a Celle, 
‘they themselves and Diarmaid separated from each other: ” 
bo pcan pé pinn, “he separated from us;” pcan Opcan le 
Oranmard, “ Oscar separated from Diarmaid :” vo pean pip, 
“he separated from him;” ag Cuppaé CrW-oana vo 
reanar le snad mo Cnoive, ‘at the Curragh of Kildare 
I parted from the ‘love of my heart,’” 


22. However great, however good, however 
brave, &e. 


Oaplaced before some abstract nouus givesa meaning which, 
though it is well understood in practical use, has puzzled 
grammarians to analyse and explain, and which will be best 
understood by a few examples. From the adjective dlamn, 
fine or beautiful, is formed dilne or Gille, fineness, beauty; 
and da dilne or 0a dille, means “ however fine,” ‘“ how fine 
soever.” Examples:—Nf b-purl piontt od meud,naé o-cuil- 
lio, ‘there isno punishment however great that they donot de- 
serve:” an tneap Self, Fan compas aompin 04 cpéim ain 
calmhain d’obad, ‘the third injunction, not to refuse single 
eombat to any man on earth, however mighty :” vearhan nd 
Hae vd tnéipe lath, “demon or devil, however mighty of 

and,” 


23. Both one and another: both these and those. 


Both, in sueh phrases as '‘ both men and women,” is often 
expressed in Irish by the preposition 1oin, between ; as bain- 
PIs Oia pdpath diob ann gaé pocan 0'4 d-cuZ 0616 ron 
éeill, ceadpadaib, agup conaé paogalca, ‘ God will exact 
an account from them in every advantage He has given tothem 
between understanding, senses, and worldly prosperity :” c0ig« 
mile iin Feanald aZup mndMd, five thousand, between men 
and women (i.e. both men and women, or reckoning men and 
women), 


24, To overtake. 


To overtake a person is often expressed by “to bear on & 
person,” the verb beip, bear, being used with the preposition 
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aip. Examples:—Fd56am an culaé po an eagla go 
m-beanpad Congup an Ohnoga opnuinn, “let us leave this 
hill for fear that Aonghus of the Brugh would overtake us:” 
leanup ain a long 50 Néimhdineaé iad do’n Mhatham, 
BO Pug opna az Solcérd, “he follows them on their track 
directly to Munster, so that he overtook them at Solchoid .” 
50 nacé paDPloip an fonn Pin n6 50 m-beinead Mancna 
Side onpa, ‘that they miglit not leave that territory till the 
fairy cavalcade should overtake them:” panpaora leat an 
an tdtain po n6 50 m-beipin onm anip, “I will wait for 
thee at this place till thou overtake me again:” §a¢ aon ain 
a m-béanpamnny, “every one whom I would overtake” 
(‘every one on whom [ would bear”). 


25, To win a game on a person. 


To win a game on a person is expressed by “to put a game 
on him:” agup vo 66g Oipin an Fegan pin, agur no Culp 
an clurtce an Phionn, “end Oisin moved that (chess-) man 
and won a game on Finn:” agup ni pugaman an bane an 
a Géile, ‘and we did not win the goal on each other” (i.e. 
neither of us won the goal on the other.” 


26. To think long, short, well of, ill of: to think 
hot, cold, hateful, &e. 


Such phrases as “it seemed long to him,” ‘“‘he thought it 
long,” are expressed by the verb 1p and the preposition le: ip 
faoa liom (‘it is long with me”), it seems long to me, I 
think it long. QCgupr vo bo Fada le na bndietnib vo bi 
Oman uaéa, ‘and his brothers thought it long that Brian 
was away from them” (‘‘it was long with his brothers, &e.”’) : 
ip ole linn an bean pioc, “we think bad of what has 
happened to thee” (“ it is evil with us:” an =a po, and a 
means ‘‘all that:” see p.47) : cuigimp) naé 1onthuin leacpa 
me Féin, “I understand that thou dost not love me” (‘‘ that 
not beloved with thee am I myself”). 

Observe the difference in meaning conveyed by the two pre- 
positions le and bo: 1p maid 6 do'n b-fean pn, it is ad- 
yantageous to that man (whether he thinks it so or not): 1p 
maié é leip an b-Fean pin, that man thinks it advantageous 
(whether it is really so or not). The following example shows 
both forms :—ba that hom prubail aco mon mat dam 
é, I wished to walk, but it was not good for me, 
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27. To wish for: to like: to be glad of: to prefer. 


After the same manner, a desire, wish, liking for, &c., it 
expressed by such words as mian, desire; aic, pleasure; dik, 
will or pleasure, &.: 1p Gill hom prop O'FA4SaqL, I wish to 
know (‘‘it is a desire with me knowledge to get”): do Guip- 
finn pém pil an éait pin ad h-uét a n-1onad vo Pol, an 
Fean o106: vo b'aic liom pin, an an déinpeorp, “ ‘I would 
put the eye of that cat in thy lap in place of thy eye,’ says 
aman of them. ‘I‘would like that,’ says the door-keeper.” 

The word pedpp, better, is used in the same way to ex 
press preference : 1p Péapp Lom do Seanbndcain na cura, 
I prefer thy brother to thyself: I would rather have thy 
brother than thyself (lit. ‘thy brother is better with me,” 
&c.); do b’fednp le bmsid leaban mas nd aingead 
Brigid would prefer a good book to money (lit. *¢a good book 
would be better with Brigid,” &¢.). The following example 
shows the application of both mian and pedpp :—Ni h-é ip 
mian teir an usdan (nf mo, ni h-é ip man liom-pa) cu 00 
bpeugan;.... acc ip 6 dob’ Pednp leip pin (agur 
liom-pa) vo Gnoide vo fealbugad: ‘fit is not what the 
author wishes (neither is it my wish) to amuse thee (cu vo 
Speugan) .... but it is what he would prefer (and I also) 
to possess thy heart.” 

Fednp followed by le expresses mental preference as shown 
above : but peapp followed by do is equivalent to the English 
expression ‘‘better for,” ‘better that,’ &e. Ip pedpn 
dsomra anoip, an Lug, Flop na h-eanea Go vo tabaipe 
daoib. Ip peann ceana, ap iavpan, ‘it is better for me 
now,’ says Lugh, ‘a knowledge of that eric (fine) to give you.’ 
‘1t is better indeed,’ say they.” 


28. To think little of—much of—to grudge. 


Similar to the preceding is the use of the words beag and 
m6n (little and much) in several idiomatie phrases, which 
occur very frequently, and which will be best understood by 
the following examples:—1Ip m6p liom an luaé pm, I think 
that price large (‘that price is large with me”): 6m dd 
m-beit mae aguinne 1ona fulde pompa, nion beas leo 
vo éuip oan manbad 6, “ for if (even) a child of us would 
be sitting (‘in his sitting:” see Idiom 42) before them, 
they would not deem it (too) little cause to kill us” (lit, ‘it 
would not be with them a small [thing] for a cause to kill 
us:’’ for od manbad: see Idiom 1): Dap mo bmatap an 
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Nap nf bes inne pin uae, “ ‘by my word,’ says Naisi, ‘we 
do not think that small from thee,’” 

The two expressions ip mén le and nf beag le (it is much 
with, it is not little with) are used to express the idea of un- 
willingness or grudging : 17 Mén liom aon pinsin vo Cab- 
ainc 00, I think it much—I grudge—to give one penny to 
him: the very same idea is expressed by ni beaj Wom aon 
pingin, &c., 1 think it not littlek—I grudge—one penny, I 
think one penny enough, &e. The two reverse expressions 
(ni m6n le—ip beag le) are used to express willingness— 
not grudging, &e.: nf m6n hom na cpf ba po vo tabainc 
06, I do not think it much—I am quite willing—I do not 
grudge—to give him these three cows; which might also be 
expressed by saying, 1p beag hom, &c.—I think it little—I 
would give more, L would have more, I would want more, 
I am willing—I do not grudge, &.—vdo bemmio dp 
m-bmacéan, ap pad, naé beas linn a m-beupam 50 Fionn 
dio’, ‘ ‘ we give our word,’ said they ‘ we think it not small— 
we grudge—what (a =all that: see p. 47) we shall bring 
of them to Finn’” (See Mr. Standish O'Grady’s note, in 
the “ Pursnit of Diarmaid and Grainne,” p. 140.) 

When mép and beas are used with the preposition 00, 
they give the idea of enough or not enongh for a person: 
nion beag 00 (manbad ban n-aitpeaé) man eimic uarbre, 
(the killing of your fathers) is not small to him—is enough 
for hin—should suffice for bim—as an erie (fine) from you: 
nfon beag vuIt a ba do Kneis 6 Fhiomn, “ it was not little 
ae you—it was enough for you—to take away his cows from 

inn.” 


29. Woe to. 


Ip maipg don b-peap pin, woe to that man: a thang 
vo'n Dpung Soineap do’n ole maiz, “ woe to those who call 
evil good.” Expressions of this kind are sometimes elliptical ; 
as, If mains naé n-ovéanann corthainle veag-mnd, “ woe 
[to him] who doeth not the counsel of a good wife” (lit. “it 
is woe who doeth not,” &c.). 


30. So..as: as... as. 


When these “correspondent conjunctions” are expressed 
in Irish, the second one is usually translated either by ap5uP, 
“Cand,” or by le, “with:” agup a oubaine pia an can 00 
108 a hac corti appaéca agup 50 Lionpad a theup an 
100, “and he said to her when his son should be so grown 

-(comh appaéca) as that his finger would fill the ring” (lit. 
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‘so grown and that his finger,” &.): do BI a Pleas cém 
feamhan te mol mullinn, ‘his spear was a8 thick as the 
shaft of a mill” (lit. ‘as thick with.”’) 

CAgup follows athlard or ainla (thus, so, in this manner), 
much in the same way as it follows céih; and in this use it 
sometimes answers very nearly to “ viz.:” ap aihnlaid 00 
fuain Nap acap Oéipope, acap an Cennéaerh ecanna, 
“it isthus he found Naisi and Déirdre, and the Cenn-chacmh 
(a kind of chess-board) between them.’ (Meaning, ‘it was 
thus he found them, viz. with the Cenn-chaemh between 
them.”) 


31. Every other day: every second day: every 
alternate day. 


Phrases like theso are often expressed in Irish by the in- 
definite pronoun 306, followed by the preposition le or ne 
Hae le Vothnaé ag oul Gum ceamporl, going to the church 
every other (or every alternate) Sunday: na tpi migce pn do 
Thuatarb Ve Oanann do bi 1 b-plaitiop Eimeann saé ne 
m-bliagam, ‘these three kings of tho Tuatha De Danann 
were in the sovereignty of Erin every other year” (i.e. each 


for a year). 
32. The Ilead. 


The word for head is used in Irish, as it is in most lan. 
guages, in agreat varicty of idiomatic phrases. Some hayo been 
already noticed among the compound propositions ; and these 
and others will be understood from the following examples. 

d 5-ceann bliadna, at the end of a year: 00 BI av a 
g-ceann na paitée, they were at tho end of the field. QO 
oubains Naim le h-Apoan oul ain ceann Fenguip, “ Naisi 
said to Ardan to go for Fergus” (‘to go on the head of Fer- 
gus’): pillpe aip a g-ceann, “turn thou back for them” 
(‘on their head”). O naé liom dul 6n 5-concabains po 
am éeann, “since Iam not able to escape from this danger 
[that lies] before me” (am Geann, ‘in my head” = before 
me). Racpav ao ceann, a Phin, apgup a 5-ceann na 
Féinne, “I will go to thee (or before thee), O Finn, and to 
the Feni” (‘in thy head and in the head of the Feni’). Gear 
beimd bums acap bennaécain 04 Genn, “and bear ye vic- 
tory and blessing on its account” (od cenn, “from its head”). 
Tan ceann gun paoil an corceaé nae naib baogal an biG 
an Rein, ‘although the rich man thought that there was no 
danger at all to (i.e. of) himself” (can Geann gun, “over the 
head that” = although). Ip 1ongna duicpe an snad pin 00 
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tabdains dathpa can éeann Ehimn, ap Oianmans, “ ‘it isa 
wonder for thee to give that love to me instead of (to) Finn” 
says Diarmaid” (can ceann Phin, “ over the head of Finn,” 
in proference to Finn, instead of Finn) 


3s. A proper noun with the genitive of a noun of 
office.* 


When a proper noun is followed by a noun in the genitive 
signifying a profession, office, trade, or calling, the resulting 
phrase has a curious idiomatic meaning. 

Seagan an fiseavéna, which is word for word, “ John 
of the weaver,” means in reality “John (the son, son-in-law, 
servant, or some other close connection) of the weaver ~” 
Seagan na baincneabaige, “John (the son, &c.) of the 
widow.” 

If, while the proper name is in the nominative, the second 
noun is also in the nominative, the meaning is quite different, 
the second noun being then simply in apposition to the first : 
thus Pen5up maop (nom.) means “ Fergus the steward ;’: 
but Pengur an thaoip (gen.) is “ Fergus (the son, &c.) of 
the steward.” 

Suppose, now, you havo to express in Irish such a phrase 
as “the house of Fergus the steward,” in which the proper 
name must be in the genitive: as the two nouns are in appo- 
sition, the second, according to a rule of Syntax (Rule 6, 
p. 96) should also be in the genitive: ceaé Phenouir an 
thaoip. But here is an ambiguity; for, according to the 
present idiom, thisexpression would also mean ‘“‘the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” To avoid this am- 
biguity, a disagreement in case is allowed in such expressions, 
between the two nouns, when they are in apposition. Thus 
the house of Fergus the steward” is ceaé Phenguip maon 
(in which Phenguir is gen. and maop nom.); whereas cea 
Phen5usp an rhaorp is understood to mean ‘the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” So in Dr. MacHale’s 
transiation of Homer, the first two lines are rendered :— 

Opus Acuil pemn, 614 neathda, a’p buan Peans ; 
Acuil mic Peil, an saippldeac cemncedc Fang- 
“The wrath of Achilles sing, O heavenly virgin, and his en- 
during anger, of Achilles son of Peleus, the fiery fierce hero.” 


enews enema ee 
*The substance of this explanation and the illustrative 
examples have been taken from an interesting Essay on the 
present state of the Irish language in Munster, written and 
sent to the Royal Irish Academy by Mr, John Fleming of 
Rathgormuck, s,s. oe pee 
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Here the last noun gmppideae, with its two adjectives, is in 
the nominative, white Ucunl, with which it is in apposition, 
is genitive. 

Inthe first example, Rule 7, p. 96, bean Sheagam an 
FElgecav6na, accordingly, is not ‘‘the wife of John the 
weaver,” but “the wife of John (son, &c.) of the weaver;” 
the wife of John the weaver, would bo expressed by bean 
Sheagain pigeavd6in. 


34. Possession. 


There is noverb in Irish corresponding to the English verb 
*‘to have” as expressing possession; and the sentence ‘the 
man has a book,” is expressed in Irish by the verb cd and the 
preposition ag, in this form, cd leabap aj an vurme, “a 
book is at (or with) the man :” ca aipgead agum (‘‘ money 
is with mv”), [ have money: cla bé ag a b-full aingead 
( whoever with whom is money”), whoever has money. Nf 
Feéldin le oume an nid naé m-beidead alge 0o tabaine 
uald, agup nf b-pull oo-mhanbceace agumpa, “it is im- 
possible for a man to give away what he does not himself 
possess, and I do not possess immortality’? (word-for-word ; 
‘it is not possible for a man the thing which would not be 
with him to give from him, and not is iminortality with my- 
self”). Oo aigel Concuban bona acap do Plapnals 06 
an paib fled ollath aise bo, ‘Conchobhar addressed 
Boraeh and inquired of him whether he had a feast prepared 
for him” (lit.: “whether a feast was ready with him [i.e. 
Borach] for him [i.e. Conchobar.”} 

The use of pronouns in this idiom sometimes gives rise to 
further idiomatic complications. Cia aguinne ag a b-pull 
an fininne? “ Which of us has the truth?” ‘his is word 
forword: “ Which of us with whom is the truth?” and the 
interrogative appears without any government or other syn- 
tactical connection. Some good authorities believe that the 
preposition ag in this construction governs not only the rela- 
tive a, but also, by a sort of attraction, the interrogative cia. 
Ta bean eile a n-Cocalll a b-full aici condéin ain, “ there 
is another woman in Youghal who has a crown on him” (i.e. 
to whom he owes a crown: Idiom 16). Here, also, there is 
an apparent redundancy, the act of ‘‘ having” being expressed 
doubly, namely, both by the relative a before b-puil, and by 
aici; and the relative, according to the same authority, would 
be governed by the preposition ag of aici. Thesentence may 
be expressed without redundancy in this manner :—Cd bean 
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eile a n-Goéaill a5 a b-pull conéin ain. The last ox- 
ample exactly resembles the English ‘there 184 man in Dublin 
whom I owe a pound to him:” and perhaps it would be 
better to consider it, like the English sentence, merely as bad 
grammir, which is to be avoided by using a different form of 
expression in the manner shown. The apparent redundancy 
of the first example, which is from a good authority, cannot, 
however, be got rid of in this way. Soalsoin, cia leip an 
ceac pin (who owns that house), the le of leip would ap- 
pear to govern the pronoun with which it is combined, and 
also the interrogative cia. 


35. Ownership. 


Ownership is expressed by the verb 17 and the preposition 
le, with: ip leacpa an ceaé, “the louse belongs to thee” 
(lit. “it is with thee the house”): 1p lem’ again na ba pin, 
those cows belong to my father (‘‘it is with my father those 
cows’): cia léip na ba pin, who owns those cows? (“who 
with him [are] those cows?’’) Oin ip le neaé é191n dO 
Thuata Oe Oanann na muca, “for the pigs belong to 
some person of the Tuatha De Danann.” (A wizard holds a 
golden branch in his hand, and king Cormac asks him) an 
Mice Féin an Gnaob pin? “Does that branch belong to 

self 1” 

ues the distinction between this idiom and the last in 
the following sentence :—Ta aingead So le6n agad, ace ni 
leac péimé, ‘thou hast plenty of money, but it does not 
belong to thyself.” 


36. Wanting a thing. 


The idea of wanting a thing, including a wish to get it, is 
usually expressed by the verb cd and the preposition 6 from: 
ca leaban uaim, [want a book: lit., “a book is from me:” 
cpeudacd uaic? “ What dost thou want ?” 


37. Genitive plurals of Personal Pronouns. 


Each of the three prepositional pronouns, againn, apaib, 
aca, has two different meanings, which are always easily 
distinguished by the context. 

1, Possession, as in Idiom 34: Oo bi Leabaip aca, they 
had books. 

2. The sense of a genitive plural when following words de- 
noting a part: ga6 Peap aguinn, “each man of us,” po 
eipig an dana feap acoran vo béanath an cleapa, “the 
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second man of them (acoran, “of themselves’) arose to per- 
form the feat:’’ ciaagumne ag a b-puil an f~ipinne, aft 
Fionn, “‘which of ws has the truth,’ says Finn” (ag a. 
b-pult, ‘with whom is” =“ has” see Idiom 34). 


88. To give a name. 


To give a name toa thing is often expressed in Irish by to 
put a name on it; man go ccugtan 64 bancuataé ap 
bhééoill agup ain Ohanann, ‘as (the name) ‘two ladies’ 
was put on Bechoill and Danann: ie. as they “were called 
‘two ladies.”’? Map g0 0-cusg clear ain an 9-cleap pin, 
“ashe called that feat ‘afeat:'’ (lit. ‘‘as that he put [the 
name] ‘feat’ on that feat’), 

Sometimes, also, to give such and such a name to a thing 
is expressed by ‘‘ to say such and such a name with a thing :” 
Rop-04-Paileaé pip a pavdceap Luimneaé amy, ‘ Ros-da- 
shaileach which is called Limerick now” (lit. “ R. with which 
is said ‘ Limerick’ now”). 


89. Oc after comparatives. 


The prepositional pronoun de “ of it,” is often postfixed to 
comparatives, giving rise to some idiomatic phrases. Qgur 
sion 50 b-puil culo aguinn vo thanbad Oianmada, ni 
méive do Seubad (Condur) an Fipimne uaim, “and al- 
though we have no part in killing Diarmaid, Aongus would 
not the more receive the truth from us” (here méide is De 
added to m6, the comparative of mén, great: for s10n Z0= 
“although not:”’ see Idiom 11). Ip pupatoe 0’EMonn én 
longna leanatham, an caépna bet againn, “itis the easier 
for Kinn to follow our track that we have the horses” (pu- 
paroe = de after Fura, comparative of pupup, easy): i.e. 
“our having the horses makes it easier for Finn,” &e. 


20. ‘‘A man of great strength.” 


«A man of great strength,” is expressed by the Irish pean 
ip mop neant, which translated word for word is ‘a man 
(who) is great strength: the words m6n neanc being in the 
nominative, and not in the genitive, as might be expected 
from the English “of great strength.” ‘This idiom is ex- 
tremely common in Irish, the verb 1p in some of its forme 
being always used; and when translating it, remember that 
the Irish words, though in the nominative ease, convey the 
exact sense of the genitive with ‘of ” in English, and must be 
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rendered accordingly. Nf paib a 9-cérhaimpip Tp Fean 
ba thé 6p apup ainsead ind Qianmad, ‘there was not at 
the same time with him a man who had more gold and silver 
than Diarmaid” (lit. ‘a man [who] was greater gold and 
silver,” i.e. “aman who was of greater gold and silver.”) 
Do beancap an belt ba marhda cpus, “Isawa lady (of) 
bright shape :” Talat ba pednn biad agur vee, “a land 
(of) the best food and drink:” Oipin ba épeun neane a’P 
Wwe, “ Oisin of mighty strength and vigour.” 

Sometimes the preposition 50 (with) is used instead of the 
verb: as Fean 50 mon neant, a man with great strength, 
die. a man of great strength. 


41, A wish. 


“ST wish I had such and such a thing,” is often expressed 
in Irish by some such form of phrase as “ Alas that I have 
not got it!” the word 5an being generally used as the nega- 
tive particle. Op cpuaig gan peaca 'n maoin agum! 
"J wish I had the shepherd’s pet!’ (Here ap cpuaid, 
$titis pity” = ‘‘alas:? agum is used to denote possession, 
with its verb understood—Idiom 34: and the word-for-word 
translation is “it is pity not the pet of the shepherd with 
me.” Q Ohia 5an mé am’ abaillin, “I wish I were an 
apple” (O God, I not an apple”—or “in my apple.”) 


42. One noun asserted of another by cd. 


When one noun is asserted of another (or of a pronoun) by 
the verb cd, in any of its forms, it requires the aid of the 
preposition a or ann, ‘in,’ and of one of the possessive 
pronouns, giving rise to a unique and extremely curious 
idiom. Thus ‘I am a man,” if expressed in Irish by cd, 
will be (not cd mé pean, but) c4 mé am’ Fean, which is 
word for word, “I am in my man.” Of capa aod’ pgfan 
agur mire am feoil, ‘be thou the knife and I the flesh.” 
(lit. ‘be thou in thy knife andI in my flesh”), ODeéoilt 
asup Oanann do Bf 1 n-a m-baincfgeannaib, “ Bechoill 
and Danann who were princesses” (‘who were in their prin- - 
cesses’’): 17 Fedpn éipean mile vain nd cupa, cuipn a 
3-cap $0 b-puil cf ad’ mg noad’ ppionnpa. ‘he is better 
a thousand times than thou, even supposing that thou art a 
king or a prince” (cuip.ag-cap, “ put in case” = “suppose” 
or “although”): pasato na oaome bdr curd aca ’n-a 
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n-65dnab, agur cuid aca ’n-a pean6imsib, “men die (‘re- 
ceive death:’ Idiom 3), ‘some of them (curd aca: Idiom 
37) as youths, and some as old men” (‘some of them in 
their youths and some of them in their oldinen.”) G Oma, 
gan méam abaillin!” “would God that I were an apple!” 
(‘O God without me in my apple!”). 

Even when ono thing is not directly asserted of another, 
this use of the preposition and the possessive is extremely 
common inIrish. CUdimpe am’ éovla, “I am asleep” (“1 
am inmy sleep”): d’é1m3§ ma feapam, “he stood up" (“ he 
arose in his standing”): mye am’ conan, “mysclf alone” 
(“ myself in my one person”): clanna lin ina §-ceaépan, 
(the four children of Lir) (“the children of Lir in their 
four-persons’’). 

The preposition ann is used with ca without any governed 
noun, to denote existence in general; as acd aon O1a 
arhdi ann, there is only one God; here the ann in the 
end, whieh has no representative in the translation, means 
“in it,” i.e. in existence. Sometimes this ann answers very 
nearly to the Enghsh “here,” or ‘ there ;” as 1p cQ acd ann 
“it is thou who art in it—who art in existence—who art 
there.” 


43, Differences between ip and cd. 


There are several differences, as tothe manner of application, 
between ip and cd. 

{. Ip is a simple copula, and is used to predicate one thing 
of another, or to connect an attribute with its subject ; as 
ip mé an c-phgée, an fipimne, agur an beata, “1 am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 

But if existence in connection with place is to be predicated 
of the subject, cd is used; as cd mé a m-baile ata chat, 
I ain in Dublin: an pat’ cG ann pin? wert thou there ? 

If an adjective is to be predicated of a noun, either 1p or 
cd may be used:—ip bneag an 1d 6, or cd an ld bnead, 
‘it is a fine day,” or ‘‘the day is fine.” 

2. Ip connects one noun or pronoun with another, as 
predicate and subject directly, and without the aid of any 
other word; as 1p pean mé, [amaman. But cd cannot do- 
this without the aid of the preposition 1 or mn and the 
possessive pronoun, as already explained in last Idiom; as 6G 
mé am’ fean, 1am a man (“1am in my man.”) 
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3. Ip expresses simply that a person or thing is so, and 
implies nothing more. But when the assertion is made by 
cd, there is often something more implied than is contained 
inthe direct assertion—the idea that the person or thing 
has not always been so—has come to be so, &c. Thus, if you 
say to me ip Feary 6, your assertion means nothing more than 
that “ heis a man’—not a woman or a coward, &c. If we 
see a figure approach in the dark, and that after looking 
close you find it is aman, your correct phraseology is, ip pean 
6, by which I understand you to mean “it ig a man”’—not a 
woman, ora beast, or a ghost. 

But if you say tome ca pé ’n-a fean (“he is in his man”), 
here I take you to meana very different thing—that he is 
Now a man, no longer a boy, grown up to be a man. IfI 
were speaking of a person as if he were a mere boy, and that 
you wished to correct this false impression, the proper 
phraseology would he, ca pé ’n-a pean. 

But thongh this idea of an implied change is often 
contained in wn assertion made by cd, it is not alwaysso; as 
ni b-puil ase aon O1a aman ann, aca ’n-a Piop-ppionard, 
there is only one God alone, who is a pure spirit: here 
the last assertion is made by cd though there can be no 
change. 

4. Gd is used with ag to denote possession (Idiom 43); 
1p is used with le to denote ownership (Idiom 44); in these 
two applications the two verbs cannot change places, 

G4 may indeed be used with le, but the idea conveyed 
is not “belonging to,” but “being favourable to:’? Oo bf 
Eolup leo “(Molus was with them”), does not mean that 
they were the owners of Eolus (which would be the meaning 
if ip had been used), but that “Eolus was favourable to 
them ”—“ was on their side.” 

&. Cd is used with the Irish words for cold, heat, hunger, 
&e., as in Idiom 36; astd ocpap onm, hunger isinme, lam 
hungry: here 1p canno‘ be used, 

6. When the comparative of an adjective is used as in the 
following sentences, either verb will answer -—1p paidbne 6 
me mane or td pé mop padbpe nd nirpe, he is richer 
than I. 

But when the superlative is employed, 1p, not cd, must be 
used:—ip € 1 pean ip paldbpe pan otitée é, he is the 
richest man in the country, 


APPENDIX. 


AppiTionAL Exampies or Drciensions. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 
Dneac, a trout. 


Singular, Plural. 
N. bneac. bpic. 
iG. bic: bneac. 
D. bneace. bneacarb. 
V. a bnic. a bneaca. 
SECOND DECLENSION. 
Cop, « foot. 
N. cor. copa. 
G. coipe cop. 
D. corp. copaib. 


TIMIRD DECLENSION. 
Figeaddin, a weaver ; mase. 


N. pigeaoéin. pigeaddimise. 
G. pigeadéna. Pigeadéin 
D. pigeadéin. Ppeaddimb. 


Céaip, a father; mase. 


N. ataip. aitpe, aitne- 
aca. 

G@. atan. aitneac. 

D. atain. aitpeacald. 


(Mdtaip, a mother, and 
bndtain or deanbpdcaip, a 
brother, are declined in the 


same way.) 

buadam, a year ; fem. 
N. bluadam. bliadanca. 
G, bliajna. bliadan. 
D. bladam = bluadancaib. 

dinm, a name. 

N. ainm. anmanna. 
G. ainme,anma. anmann. 
D. ainm anmannaiv. 
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Udnarha, @ married couple. 
: N. ldnatha. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


Teme, a@ fire. 
Singular, Plural. 
N. ceine. ceince 
:G. ceme. ceimead. 
D. ceine. temvib. 
Cinin, @ little bird. 


. éinin. 
- éinin, 
. éinin. 


éininidve, 
éinin. 
éininit. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


ldnamina. 
ldnarhane 
Lénarhnnaib. 


G. ldnamhan. 
D. ldnamhain. 


Irrecutar Novuxs. 


Oa, @ spear, 
N. a, ac. ga01, Zaerd, 
5aoite. 

G. gal, Gaol. Gat, gaecas, 
gaoicead. 
gaoib, seacaid 
Haoltib. 

Cno, a hut, a sheepfold, 


D. $a; Sale 


N. cné cnaolte, cn6ite 

G. end. cno. 

D. cné cnaoimib, cpét 
tib. 

V.aéno. a ¢naoite, a 
CpN61tes 

Shab, @ mountain. 

N. pliab. rléitce 

G. pléibe. pléibcead. 

D. plab. plérbrib, 
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